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THe First oF 


Very little need be said of the annual general 
meeting, which is fully reported upon another page. 
Long as it was, the great bulk of the proceedings 
consisted in traversing old and already well-covered 

und, regarding which comment is superfluous. 

he election yielded no great surprises, all the old 
members retaining their seats; but it of course in- 
vo!ved the introduction of a larger proportion of 
new members to the Council than is usual. As a 
rule, one or two new members are the most that 
obtain seats at one election; this year there were 
necessarily four, and this considerable leavening 
with new blood is perbaps the most noteworthy 
feature of the annual general meeting of 1910. We 
wish we could add that the attendance showed 
signs of improvement; but it was miserably small 
—smaller even than usual. 

The dinner in the evening, however, made ample 
amends for any deficiencies of the meeting earlier 
in the day. The company numbered some fifty 
members and guests; Mr. Garnett occupied the 
chair, and te guests included Dr. Kendall, of Mel- 
bourne University, who is now on a visit to England. 
To Dr. Kendall—a member of the English 
R.C.V.S. and the father of veterinary education in 
Australia— was entrusted the task of proposing the 
toast of the evening, viz., ‘‘ The Roval College of 
Veterinary Surgeons,” which he did in felicitous 
terms. Mr. Garnett, in responding, alluded to 
Dr. Kendall's pioneer work it Australia, now 
happily crowned by the affiliation of the College 
he founded to the University of Melbourne, 
with Mr. Gilruth as its Principal—a man eminently 
fitted, as Mr. Garnett pointed out, to continue the 
work which Dr. Kendall initiated many years ago, 
and has already carried so far. “So we see,” said 
Mr. Garnett, “ that the sons of the old generation— 
almost the fatherly generation to us—are being 
followed by the sons of the following generation 
sent out of this College to do the work of the pro- 
fession to which they have been called all over the 
world, and which wiil be carried out to the credit of 
this College, as it always has been in the past.” 
That sentence, with its underlying spirit of bope- 
fulness and quiet confidence in the profession, 
marks the keynote of the few speeches which were 
delivered—for the ‘toast list was not long. The 
toast of “ The Guests” proposed by Prof. Wood- 
ruff, was responded to by Mr. J. Ollis, of the 
London County Council (Public Control Depart- 
ment) and these, with the exception of the usual 

_loyal toast, and a spontaneous little compliment to 
the “founder of the feast’’ were the only toasts pro- 


posed. An excellent programme of music was 
gone through, and in every respect the dinner, 
though smaller than last year’s in attendance, was 
an unqualified success. 

It remains to be seen whether the circumstances 
of next year will incline the Council to take up the 
dinner again officially. But if they do not, the 
function should and must be continued unofficially 
until its official re-instatement is possible. In our 
small and scattered profession the opportunities for 
sociul re-union are so scanty, and the beneficial 
possibilities arising from re-union so great, that no 
occasion on which re-union is possible should be 
allowed to lapse. And the day of the Annual 
General Meeting, the most important event of our 
professional year, is the fittest of all such occasions. 


Tue Late Dr. Kocu. 


So much has been written during the last few 
days of the great German scientist who has just 
passed away that it may seem superfluous to say 
more. Much more will be said, however, in the 
future ; for it is certain that the magnitude of 
Robert Koch’s work is not fully appreciated even 
at this moment. 

Koch did epoch making work in connection with 
various diseases, notably anthrax, cholera, and 
tuberculosis ; and the one error which he un- 
doubtedly made regarding the last named disease 
bas perhaps partially obscured the fact that he did 
more to elucidate its nature than any man living or 
dead. But greatas were the value of Koch's con- 
tributions to our knowledge of special diseases, 
perhaps that of his influence upon general bacterio- 
logical practice was even greater. 

The many and varied improvements in bacterio- 
logical methods which he introduced ; the famous 
four postulates and their influence upon experi- 
mental pathology ; it is impossible to review these 
without being forced to the conviction that Koch’s 
work was so potent a factor in the advance of 
medical science, and was exercised in so many far- 
reaching directions, that its value is utely 
inestimable for the present. 

That he was one of the fathers of bacteriology is 
undoubted. One other thing, which could be said 
of few s@ientists, can be said with confidence re- 
garding bim—that is, that great as his reputation 
is to-day, it will wax and not wane after his death. 

Historians of medicine, when every controversy 
in which he took part is settled, and when some at 
least of his work has been superseded by new dis- 
coveries which he has helped to make possible, will 
hold his name in even higher honour than did his 
contemporaries, 
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THE NEW OPERATION FOR ROARING. 


As no very precise account of this operation bas 
apeared in The Record, a detailed description may 
be of interest to those who have never seen the 
operation. The horse should be starved for at 
least twelve hours before the operation, and is then 
cast, either with ropes or hobbles, or chloroformed in 
the standing position and the hobbles put on when 
he is down, 

If put down in the ordinary manner the chloro- 
form is administered as soon as the horse is down, 
the hobble rope pulled underneath the back and 
the feet drawn close to the belly and fixed in that 
position, and the horse rolled on to the middle line 
of the back and supported in that position with 
sacks stuffed with straw. The head and neck are 
now placed in a straight line with the body, and 
the head extended on the poll as far as possible. 

The area of operation (extending from a line 
drawn between the angles of the lower jaw and 
passing backwards for about three inches) is now 
shaved and disinfected, an incision is made in the 
skin about three inches long, starting from the above 
mentioned line and extending backwards over the 
cricoid cartilage to the first ring of the trachea, and 
all bleeding arrested with artery forceps; this is 
most important, as even a small quantity of blood 
makes the operation more difficult : the muscles 
are next cut through, taking care to make the in- 
cision exactly between the two muscles; the first 
finger of each hand is then placed between the 


muscles and they and the fascia are forcibly torn] 


apart thoroughly exposing the cartilage under- 
neath. 

Having proceeded thus far it will be well to see 
that the horse is thoroughly under the chloroform. 
‘as once the larynx is opened no more can be given. 

The scalpel is now pushed through the crico-thy- 
roid ligament and an incision made from the body 
of the thyroid cartilage through the cricoid cartilage 
to the first ring of the trachea and the dilators 
placed in position. The finger should now be passed 
in a forward and downward direction along the 
outer side of the edge of the arytenoid cariilage, and 
will then pass into the ventricle, the glove-stretcher 
force are now inserted and closed, and the 
ventricle drawn backwards and inwards; this ex- 

to view the dilated ventricle. An incision is 
now made in the mucous membrane round the base 
of the ventricle, starting with the outer edge’and 
taking care not to touch the vocal cord. The two 
edges of the severed mucous membrane are brought 
together and seized with a special pair of forceps, 
and the rest of the dissection is done with the 
finger, handle of the scalpel, the blood is swabbed 
out of the trachea and larynx, a cloth placed over 
the wound and the horse allowed to roll over on to 
his side, and when fit to get On to his feet and taken 
to his box, when any blood which has collected in 
the different passages is soon discharged through 
- the nose. 

The food should be given damp for the first 
twenty-four hours after the operation. 

It would seem wisest to swab the flooring of the 


box with an antiseptic and allow the horse to stand 
without any —s for the first three days. The 
instruments required are ten pairs of artery forceps, 
a special scalpel with a long handle, a x aang 
love-stretcher forceps which are open when the 
andles are closed, a special pair of forceps shaped 
like a triangle for taking hold ¢ of the mucous mem- 
brane, and a long pair of forceps for holding the 
cotton wool when swabbing out the larynx. 

Injections of adrenalin would save a considera- 
ble amount of hemorrhage and make a cleaner 
operation, and would be best applied by making 
four injections along the line of incision just under- 
neath the skin, and four deep injections which 
would place the adrenalin close to the outer surface 
of the larynx, as there are several smaller veins 
passing over that area which may bleed incon- 
veniently when cut. A swab soaked in the solution 
might be placed in the ventricle for two minutes 
before commencing to remove the mucous mem- 
brane. 

The wound heals rapidly after the first week, and 
should be completely healed in from three weeks to 
a month, and the horse may then be exercised, but 
should not be galloped for two months from the 
time of the operation. 

The following history of the after affects of the 
operation may be interesting to those who have not 
followed a case. 

A chestnut gelding, nine years, in fair condition, 
operated on May 10,1910. A considerable amount 
of hemorrhage was noticeable both during and after 
the operation. 

May 11.—Feeding well, mashes and grass, temp. 
102, making a little noise during inspiration. 

May 12. —Temp. 101:2F., making a little more 
noise and inspiration laboured. 

May 13.—Temp. 101-2 F., inspiration about the 
same in the morning but worse towards the even- 
ing. 

May 14.—Temp. 101:2 F. About the same. 

May 15.—Temp. 100°6 F. Inspiration easier, 
horse rather brighter. 

May 16.—Temp. 102-6 F. Inspiration much worse 
and very laboured. 

Evening.— Temp 103 F. Respiration still worse, 
horse looking very distressed. 

May 17.—Temp. 101 F. Respiration rather 
better, horse brighter. 

May 18.—Temp. 100-2 F. 
better. 

From this date recovery was uninterrupted, the 
wound healed rapidly, and respiration gradually 
improved. 

he patient fed well the whole time, and did not 
lose condition to any extent. 

One question arises about this operation, Does it 
prevent the horse neighing? This patient has 
tried to neigh several times, but unsuccessfully up to 
date. 

Cox’s inhaler is probably the best for giving 
chloroform during this operation, as once the 
patient is placed in position it is difficult to give any 
more chloroform, owing to the fact that the front of 
the muzzle is lying on the ground. 


Respiration much 


ARNOLD SPICER, F.R.C.V.S. 
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UNION OF VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


The Committee, appointed last July to formu- 
late a scheme whereby Union of the Veterinary 
Societies might be effected, met in Crewe on May 
7th for the purpose of considering the amendments 
to the provisiona! scheme which bad been received 
from the different Societies. 

Several alteration were made in the scheme. 

As a consequence of the objections raised against 
the detailed objects of the Association as outlined 
in the provisional scheme, rule 2 of the existin 
rules of the National Association has been reve 
to, and as defined in the scheme now finally accep- 
ted by the Committee, the objects of the reconsti- 
tuted: Association will be :—‘*To promote and ad- 
vance veterinary and allied sciences, and maintain 
the honour and interests of the veterinary profess- 
ion, by the aid of all or any of the following : 

(1) By holding general meetings of the members 
of the Association and profession generally, from 
time to time, in various parts of the country, for the 
discussion of veterinary topics, etc. 

(2) By the publication of the proceedings of 
meetings of, or other information pertaining to, the 
Association, as the Council may determine. 

(3) By granting sums of money out of the funds, 
assisting in obtaining grants from Government 
or elsewhere, for investigating animal diseases, or 
otherwise promoting veterinary science. 

(4) By such other lawful things, as are incidental 
or conducive to the attainment of the above objects. 

The second change of importance relates to sub- 
scriptions. The existing local Societies which 
accept the scheme will be constituted Divisions of 
the National Veterinary Association and their mem- 
bers will receive all its privileges. The Divisions 
will pay to the General Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion a sum of five shillings per annum for each of 
their members. In deciding on a fixed subscription 

r member payable into the general funds of the 

ssociation by the local Societies or Divisions the 
Committee was influenced by the suggestion of the 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland, that an 
affiliation fee should be paid into the general funds 
by each Society joining the movement. The Com- 
“mittee was of the opinion that the ss sca of a 
fixed fee by each local Society or Division, inde- 
pendently of its strength numerically or financially, 
would be unfair to the smaller and weaker Societies, 
and would make it impossible for them to fall into 
line, but that the unfairness of the suggestion would 
be obviated by making the sum payable by each 
Society bear a definite relation to its membership, 
and thus placing the smaller Societies on an equal 
footing with the larger and wealthier bodies. 

The Committee earnestly hope that the reduction 
of the subscription to the small sum of five shillings 

r member will remove the difficulties which 

ave been raised in the way of union on the ground 
of the amount of the individual contributions to the 
funds. 

The grouping of the Divisions into Branches has 


been retained, but the number of branches has been 
increased to four, viz., two in England and Wales, 
one in Scotland, and one in Ireland. The function 
of the Branches will be to streugthen local influ- 
ence and to provide greater facilities for promoting 
the interests of members in connection with matters 
affecting more particularly those resident in the 
areas of the respective branches. 

The Committee bas spent a great deal of time 
and labour in the performance of its work, it has 
consulted all the local Societies in order to learn 
their views, and has endeavoured to incorporate 
into its proposals, their expressed opinions as inter- 

reted by their representative. The Committee 
is therefore very hopeful that the scheme which 
was unanimously adopted at its last meeting will 
prove acceptable to the great majority. 

It was decided that the scheme should be sub- 
mitted to the National Association at its meetin 
in London in July, after which, if accepted, it will 
be forwarded to the local Societies for acceptance or 
rejection. In order that the members of Societies 
may have the fullest opportunity of considering the 
proposals of the Committee, printed copies of the 
scheme will be forwarded to them through the 


local secretaries at an early date. 


A. Gorton, 
Hon. Sec. of Committee. 

May I, through the pages of The Veterinary 
Record, bring to the notice of the members of our 
profession a drench tin which I have invented? In 
shape it follows the usual conical pattern. The 
chief features of the invention are removable screw- 
caps at each end of the tin. The advantages may 
be summarised as under :— 

(a) With both caps removed the tin is easily 
cleaned. 

(b) The tin can be filled at the big end; this is of 
especial advantage in the case of viscous fluids such 
as treacle or thick gruel. 

(c) When powder drenches are used, mixing can 
be brought about inside the tin. 

(d) In all cases it is possible to see the exact 


HUISH, LONDON. 
PROV. PATENT, 


beight of the contents, and then the risk of spilling 
over when filling is obviated. 

They are made in two sizes, and the prices of the 
tins have been fixed at a low figure. The sole 
makers are Messrs. Huish of Red Lion Square. I 
may add that it is provisionally protected. 


Sipney Smits, JUN., M.B.C.v.8. 


Lowestoft. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THe DeveLOPMENT OF SPirocHZTA GALLINARUM’ 


Dr. 8. von Prowazek reports the result of an ia- 
vestigation extending from October, 1908, to Jan- 
uary, 1909, which he carried out at Manguinhas 
(Rio de Janeiro) to determine whether the poultry 
tick (Argas miniatus, Koch) acts as a genuine inter- 
mediary host of Spirochaeta gallinarum, or whether 
its action in transmitting spirochetosis is merely 
a passive and mechanical one. Some recent 
workers uphold the latter view; but the author's 
research has satisfied him that the former one is 
correct. 

During the period just mentioned, the author 
examined smears taken from infected ticks, and 
stained by Léffler’s process, almost daily. He 
found that spirochzte first appeared in the opaque, 
leucocyte containing fluid from the body cavity of 
the tick about three days after infection, and in the 
salivary glands about fourteen days after infection. 
The spirochete pass through developmental stages 
in the fluid of the body cavity, where the author 
succeeded in following their reproduction by multiple 


longitudinal divisions. The resultant forms are | P® 


very fine and slender ; and resting stages are also 
observed. Longitudinal division also occurs in the 


salivary glands. No spirochwte could be found in | P° 


the ova. 


The tick must therefore be regarded as an actual, 
* intermediary host of the spirocheta.—(Memorias do 


Instituto Oswaldo Cruz.), Rio de Janiero. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF LICKING UPON THE HEALING 
or WouNDs IN THE Doa. 


No opinion is more widely spread than that which 
attribues cicatrising properties to the saliva of the 
dog. Some dog-owners, when themselves wounded, 
allow their dogs to lick the wounds from this 
belief; and many allow dogs to lick their own 
wounds. Suffran (Revue Vétérinaire) contests this 
popular belief, basing his objection upon the rich 
os dangerous microbien flora found in the mouth 
of all animals. 

He reports the following case in support of his 
objection. A dog had a large wound upon the left 

ide of the chest; this wound was irregularly 
rounded in form, and the skin at its periphery was 
detached. A granulating surface of a dull colour 
covered the wound and suppurated abundantly ; 
moreover, four ribs were exposed. The general 
condition of the subject was rather bad; he ate very 
little, but continually licked the wound. 

The ion was completely disinfected and 
covered with wadding and a bandage. After some 
days the dog was considered cured, was set at 
liberty, and the wound was left exposed. The ani- 
mal recommenced licking more vigorously than 
ever; he grew thin and showed gastro-enteritis, 
while the wound again became dull and pale and 
was covered by an abundant and fetid pus. The 
previous treatment of disinfection and bandaging 


was again carried out, and a speedy and complete 
recovery was obtained. 

One French veterinary critic, while admitting 
that the ingestion of pus may entail serious disturb- 
ances of the economy, and that therefore it is always 
advisable to cover suppurating wounds with a 
bandage, nevertheless considers that the majority 
of wounds may be left uncovered, and differs from 
Suffran in ascribing very good effects to the 
mechanical action of licking. According to this 
writer's view, the continual excitation of the granu- 
lation tissue of the wound by the papille of the 
tongue encourages congestion and cicatrisation, 
thus aiding the natural processes of repair.— 
(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


Isaro.—A SvuBsTiITUTE FOR IcHTHYOL. 


Ludwig Mayr, a veterinary practitioner of Ober- 
hausenbei-Augsburg, calls the attention of the pro- 
fession to Isarol, and warmly recommends it as a 
cheaper substitute for ichthyol, which in many 
respects it closely resembles. It is obtained from 
bituminéus strata in the Alps, and is a substance of 
complex composition, but is stated to contain a 
higher proportion of sulphur than ichthyol. It is a 
brown thick fluid, weakly acid in reaction, with a 
culiar smell resembling that of ichthyol, is soluble 
in water, but only partially so in ether and benzol, 
on account of the different character of its com- 

nents. These components, themselves complex 
in composition, have been studied and seclatedl by 
Hoszlin, who has standardised a mixture contain-. 
ing them in fixed proportions, and used it with good 
results in human practice. a 

Isarol, thus standardised, is prepared by the~ 
chemical industry at Basel, and is suitable for the 

reparation of ointments. It can also be obtained 
rom the same source as isarol-glycerine (containing 
10, 20, and 50 per cent. of isarol), and isarol-vase- 
line (10 and 20 per cent. of isarol.) It can also be 
employed in alcoholic solution. 

Mayr has made extensive trial of isarol; and 
records, with more or less detail, the results of 52 
cases of very various nature which he has treated 
with it. He finally tabulates his conclusions; the 
following being the main ones. 

1. Isarol is a completely non-poisonous medi- 

inal substance, which, in all cases in which 
ichthyol in solution or ointment appears indicated, 
has a therapeutic effect at least completely adequate 
to that of ichthyol. 

2. Isarol possesses a certain amount of bacterici- 
dal activity, which quite equals the bactericidal 
power of ichtbyol. 

3. Isarol acts as an astringent upon the skin, and 
is keratoplastic, keratolytic, reducing, and anti- 
parasitic. 

4. Isarol ranks very higb as an agent to promote 
resorption. On that account it is indicated in such 
conditions as cedemas, phlegmons, glandular swel- 
lings, mastitis, rheumatic affections of muscles and 
joints, contusions, arthrites, etc. 

5. Isarol renders very good. service in the treat- 
ment of wounds. It restrains secretion, promotes 
granulation, and is not ta to the wound- 
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surfaces. (Mayr’s procedure is to thoroughly dis- 
infect the wound in the first place, and follow this 
up by the application three times daily of isarol- 
or isarol ointment.) 

6. In affections of the uterus and vagina, espec- 
ially those following parturition, isarol has excellent 
effects. It may be applied by tamponnage, or by 

latine capsules containing 15 per cent. of the drug 
introduced into the vagina. 

7. Isarol is of exceptional service in dermatology, 
and exercises a favourable influence upon the most 
varied forms of dermatitis. The acute and chronic 
eczema of horses and dogs, sarcoptic mange in dogs 
and cats, herpes, and favus, are especially suitable 
for its use. 

8 Isarol is very effective in various otorrheic 
conditions, and is specific in the treatment of con- 
junctivitis and keratitis. 

It will thus be seen that isarol, like ichthyol, has 
a therapeutic action which renders it applicable to a 
very great variety of different conditions. Its great 
recommendation over ichtbyol is its low price; it 
is only about one-half the cost of the Hamburg 
ichthyol, and on that account Mayr thinks it deser- 
ving of wide use in veterinary practice. His pre- 
sent remarks are almost limited to the external 
Bey eae of isarol, as he has had little experience 
of its internal administration therapeutically. Three 
times in acute intestinal catarrh of bovines, and 
twice in acute gastro-intestinal catarrb of dogs, he 
has seen good results follow its use; and he con- 
siders it worthy of further trial internally, but 
reserves a final judgment of its value in this respect 
till further trials have been made. But from his 
much more extensive experience of its external 
application, he considers that isarol, while much 
c —e than ichthyol, is at least the therapeutic 
equal of the latter in every respect.—(Berliner 
Tver. Woch.) 

W. C. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Suraeons. 


EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on May 21st, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th. The following gentlemen passed their 
Final Examination : 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE. 


Mr. Frank Chambers 
David R. Crabb 
Thomas J. N. Critchley 
Arthur Akin-Higgins 
Adam Kerr. 

Vincent P. Littler 
James McClemont 

A. D. Mae 

John Nico 

John Plunkett 
Charles N. Shawcross. 


Dusir CoLLEcE. 
Mr. Edgar Phair. 

LivERPOOL COLLEGE. 
Mr. Joseph P. Railton. 

COLLEGE. 


Mr. Gordon McIntyre 
Adrian M. Howie 
David B. J. MeCall 
David Cooper. 


The following passed their Third Examination : 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE. 


John W. Sugden. 


Mr. L. A. Auchterlonie Mr. C. Masson 
J. Cooper R. E. Murieson 
W. D. Connochie T. F. Serton 
W. Halstead H. L. ‘i: @ ce 
D. A. Hosford 


Lonpon COLLEGE. 
Mr. Frank E. Heath. 
Giascow COLLEGE. 


Mr. J. N. Reynard | J. Gibson. 
P. Meikle 


The following passed their Second Examination : 
EpInBuRGH COLLEGE. 


Mr. R. L. Armour ' Mr. W. Kearney 
A. J. R. Bott S. Littler 
J. Conner J. McAfee 
A. Q. Hall C. Nicholson 
R. L. Lewis | W. W. Peggie * 

COLLEGE. 

Mr. H. McD. Paul Mr. D. Keir 
A. S. Ferguson R. M. Lawson 
J. L. Taylor T. Menzies 


The following passed their First Examination :— 
CoLLEce. 
Mr. G. Atkinson Mr. J. W. Stanley 


F. Christopher J. D. Tremlett 
J. W. Hayes G. Williamson 
R. 8. Littler * 
Giascow COLLEGE. 
Mr. R. T. Smith Mr. W. M. Stewart 
J. M. Dawson * T. T. Taylor * 
J. D. Fulton * 


Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting of the Col- 
lege was held at 10, Red Lion Square, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Sir John M‘Fadyean, President, in the chair. 
The meeting was not very well attended, the President 
being supported by eight or nine members of Council, 
a some twenty members occupying the body of the 


Leone “ws for absence were announced from Major- 
General Smith and Mr. F. W. Garnett. 

The SzcretTary read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and also the minutes of the last annual general 
meeting, which were confirmed, 


ELectTion oF Members oF Councin. 


The Secretary read the report of the Scrutineers, 
which certified that the votes recorded in the voting 
papers for the severa] candidates nominated for election 
to Council were as follows :— 
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739 
681 
631 
618 
581 
493 


rs and forty-four 


973 
938 
888 
821 
784 
774 


There were seventeen spoilt 

rs were received too late. e — w 5 

Messrs. K. J. Urquhart, H. A. MacCormack, J. B. 
Buxton, Ernest A. Prudames, L. Thompson, Frederick 
T. Trewin, Guy Sutton, W. L. Harrison. ' 
: The Prestpent : In accordance with the report of the 
Scrutineers which has been just read I declare the fol- 
lowing nine gentlemen duly elected Members of Council : 
Messrs. J. Abson, A. W. Mason, H. Sumner. 
Banham, F.T.G. Hobday, Col. F. Duck, J. Du 
R. Roberts, and J. 8. Lloyd. ; 

As one of the vacancies at the present election occur- 
red in consequence of the lamented death of the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Locke, in the ordinary rotation, would 
have retired next-year, it becomes necessary to ballot 
in order to decide which of these nine gentlemen should 
be rded as taking the place of Mr. ke. 

A Memser asked whether the gentleman whose name 
was drawn would take the office of President. 

The Presmpent replied in the negative. The ballot 
would merely determine that the gentleman whose name 
was withdrawn would retire from the Council along 
with the other seven gentlemen next year, eight mem- 
bers retiring annually. ‘ 

The President then withdrew one of the papers from 
the ballot box and announced that the name thereon 
was that of Mr. Dunstan. ; 

Mr. Asson : I to move a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Scrutineers for the way in which they 
have conducted the business entrusted tothem. I am 
sure we must all feel very greatly obliged to them for 
the time they devote to this business, which is purely 
honorary. 

Mr. Roperts: As one of the successful candidates 
may I have the pleasure of seconding that motion. 

motion was carried unanimously. 


G. A. 
nstan, 


ANNUAL REporT. 


Mr. BELL moved that the annual report be received. 
Mr. WILSON seconded the motion, which was carried. 
Mr. H. Dyer : I wish to say a word not so much on the 
uestion of the report, because the report, as regards 
e subject I wish to speak of, is much the same as last 
ear. Iam afraid I must reiterate what I said last year. 
take objection, as I said last year, to the fact that you 
are giving unqualified men the title of “ veterinar 
surgeon.” (“No.”) After thirty years, during whic 
you have let this matter run on, you are now seeking to 
ive them a status which is entirely una sindlagad, by 
them. It isa matter of throwing pearls before swine, 
‘and in all probability they will rend you. (Laughter.) 
T particularly do not say that there are not many good 
‘men whoare non-members, but I do say that the majority 
of these members will not take the smallest notice of 
what you call unprofessional conduct. Therefore you 
gain nothing. It will be a great disadvantage to the 
rising members of the profession and also to the many 
impecunious members of the profession, who have a 
very hard task to get a living in these days, because the 
unqualified man will be able to put on his plate “ veteri- 
nary surgeon” next door to the man who is a member. 
I say that is handicapping him excessively heavily— 
that the public do not know the difference and do not 
appreciate the difference. The public require educating 
as to the value of the professional man as distinct from 
the value of the non-professional man. 
Then, if you will allow me, I will on to the old 
subject of the Bill in which you wish to coerce the 


present members of the profession into paying an 
annual registration fee. I consider that is inoonattens 
and Sanh ee times just now are most unpropitious 
for that. We, of the rank and file, know how hard it is 
to get a living now, having regard to the many mechani- 
cal appliances that are employed in the place of horses. 
If the Council would only state on something like broad 
lines, the object for which they want the money, I am 
rfectly certain that the members of the profession, 
rom pride or esprit de corps, will readily respond to 
their application. I do not make any accusations, but I 
infer that a great deal, or some portion of the money 
that is to be raised is for the furtherance of veteri 
seience (hear, hear); but I should not be at all sur- 
prised if some of it were to go in financing the schools. 


A.|(“No, no;” “itcan’t.”) L do not think the schools 


want bolstering up. If I may speak nay nee think 
there are too many schools ; one for tland, one for 
England and one for Ireland would be ample. 

I have mening ave to add except that I must again 

rotest against the spirit in which this fee is sought to 

recovered. The profession, as I said before, is by no 
means unanimous on the subject, and although I would 
be the last to hinder anything that was for the advance- | 
ment of the profession, before the public particularly, I 
would also be the last to commit an act of injustice to 
those who have fairly and honourably won i 
diplomas. 

Mr. J. W. GressweE.t (Peterborough): I am very 
pleased Sir, to support to a certain extent the remarks 
made by the last speaker. I see by the Report the 
Amendment Act is put on one side for a short time, and 
I hope it will be like wine, improved by keeping 
(Laughter). I think it is an injustice to tax all for the 
benefit of one class. This tax on every veterinary sur- 
geon is a direct tax. An Englishman, as a rule, does 
not care much for a direct tax ; he prefers an indirect 
tax. Hence a man may be taxed 650 per cent. on his 
tobacco without grumbling, but if he has to pay Income 
Tax or Inhabited House Duty he thinks he cS a cause 
of complaint. Now, I should like just to ask the Council 
three questions on this Bill. The first question is: 
What extra advantage are the members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons to have this Amend- 
ment Bill, by the somes of the Registration fee of 
one guinea, and will they have any voice in the manage- 
ment of this Fund? Secondly : Why are the Members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons residing 
abroad and the existing practitioners to be exempt from 
the payment of the Annual istration Fee of one 
guinea? And thirdly: Why is it desirable that the 
existing practitioners should be given the title of Veter- 
inary Surgeon without the payment of an Annual 
Registration Fee of one guinea’? I may say I am not in 
favour of the Amendment Rill as it stands at present, 
and I think more might be done in connection with the 
Fellowship Examinatiogor in the way of some other 
examination. I would rather pay a lump sum and see 
something for it. If you are going to tax all for the 
benefit of one class 1 think it is not justice to the 
members of the profession. 

There is another subject I should like to bring for- 
ward and that is the Jury List. During the last few 
years I have been in Peterborough I have been exempt, 
and every Veterinary Surgeon in Peterboro has 
been exempt. We go before the Overseer and state 
that we are medical practitioners. A medical prac- 
titioner can treat an animal or a human subject, and I 
say we are medical practitioners, and we are really and 
exempt. 

r. W. Woops (Wigan): Both last year and this year 
I have listened to a good many complaints with yo 
to the fee which it is peo _— ae demanded from 
veterinary surgeons. ve not heard very many speak 
in its favour, and I want to say that I do not think that 
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is because there are not many members in favour of the 
Bill. So far as the a of the country from which I 
re 


come is concerned, t are very few members to whom 
I have spoken who are —— to this Bill pea hear). 
The question we all asked ourselves first of all was: 

the Royal College require any money! (“Yes.”) Is 
there any but one answer to that question? The College 
at the present time is not paying its way; not only so, 
but we are making use of the interest on the investments 
which have been accumulated by our predecessors, and 
even that is not sufficient for the College to pay its way. 
Therefore I think there is no doubt that we want money. 
It seems to me there are three ways of raising that 
money. The first way is by increasing either the exam- 
ination fees or the registration fee of the veterinary sur- 
geon when he receives his diploma. That has been con- 
sidered, and I believe rejected, the idea being that the 
students pay a sufficient amount now for what they 
receive until they get their diplomas. Therefore, there 
are only two things to fall back upon. The first is a 
voluntary subscription (Hear, hear), and the second is a 
compulsory one (Hear, hear). As far as my opinion 
goes, there is only one thing to be said in favour of the 
voluntary one, and that is that the expenditure on send- 
ing receipts to the subscribers is very small (Laughter). 
On the other hand, I do not think it is quite fair that a 
few generous members of the profession should be looked 
to to benefit the whole profession (Hear, hear, and “Why 
not?”) Because the benefit is for the whole. Also you 
must remember that it is not the rich man who is necess- 
arily the generous man. It does not follow that because 
a man has the money he is willing to part with it (Laugh- 
ter). Often you can find men not well off who are more 
willing to do what I may call more than their share than 
some of their richer confréres, and for that reason I think 
we onght to divide it equally amongst us (Cheers). That 
is my opinion, and it is the opinion of a good part of the 
Midlands. It seems to me that the opposition comes 
from the north and the south—I do not mean any re- 
flection upon them in saying that (Laughter). (“We 
are very poor down here!”) You do not show any signs 
of it when we come to the National or that sort of thing 
(Laughter). Most poor men are afraid to proclaim their 
poverty. 

Then there are the reasons why the Royal Colle; 
should have this money. This perhaps is scarcely the 
place to go into that, but I can assnre you I could spend 
a great deal of money in improving the examinations to 
the benefit of the profession (Hear, hear). We have to 
be as careful as we can in the expenses to which we put 
the College, and almost the first thing which we have to 
think about is, “ How much is this going to cost?” It 
certainly is not an advantage to the efficiency of exam- 
inations that that continual thought has to run through 
one’s head. 

Mr. Goocn : I should like to support what Mr. Woods 
has said, and I do hope, considering the financial posi- 
tion of this College, that the Council will make every 
effort té get this Amendment Bill into Parliament as 
soon as possible. Looking through the balance sheet, 
as I do every year, I find that the expenses have been 
curtailed in almost every item, and I am afraid the 
reason why those expenses are curtailed is not a reason 
beneficial to the profession. Even with the curtailment 
we have an adverse balance on the working account of 
£67 16s. 11d. I think with Mr. Woods that the volun- 
tary system would be no value whatever. If so many 
of our brethren are in favour of the voluntary system, 
why did not more than 331 of them come forward and 
support the College by taking the Fellowship ree? 
Surely the fact that only 331 out of the thousands of 
members came forward is something in favour of the 

resent Amendment Act. I think the voluntary system 
been tried and has been found wanting. I hope that 
the Fellowship Degree will be thoroughly considered, 


and that the Amendment Act will be pushed for all it is 
- worth as soon as 

Mr. Roserts (Tunbridge Wells) : I support the Bill, 
and wish very earnestly to see it made law. We ought 
now to take very earnestly into consideration the push- 
ing through of the Bill by every means possible. It ‘is 
essential for our financial position that we should have 
money ; money isthe sinews of war. There is no doubt 
in the world that if we have the money we can move in 
many directions that will be beneficial to us. Mr. Woods 
has gone into the ways and means of getting money and 
I endorse what he has said. It is best that every man 
should pay towards raising the money, and I think a 
guinea a year is a very reasonable sum and cannot be 
said to be too much. It is something less than sixpence 
a week, a sum which most men ought to smile at. (Hear, 
hear.) A thing that has often occurred to me is—If we 
get the money who is it to benefit? There are a great 
number of practitioners it will not benefit, but I think it 
will benefit very largely the poorer members of our pro- 
fession in setting them before the public and before the 
world in the way in which they ought to be set, and in 
assisting them in their rights and in prosecuting their 
rights before the magistrates and justices. We want 
money to be spent in protecting the title and tice of 
the veterinary surgeon, and that is one of the ways in 
which we shall do most good to the profession. 

Mr. J. SutctirFE HuRNDALL: I should just like to 
say one or two words. I am like Mr. Dyer. I do 
not know whether he has any objection to raising 
funds for the- benefit of the profession—he did not 
say so. 

r. Dyer: None at all. : 

Mr. Hurnpati: I have none certainly. What I 
object to is, as Mr. Dyer said, the methods which the 
Council have adopted in order to obtain the funds. Mr. 
Woods has put before us ina very concise manner the 
reasons why this Bill should be proceeded with, and in 
a great measure I quite agree with him that money is 
required, but I do not agree as to how that money is to 
be obtained. He seems to think that the voluntary 

rinciple is uncertain and not to be relied upon! That 

do not agree with. I have always found it is better to 
get over difficulties such as these by giving men an op- 
portunity to say what they wish to do and what they 
will you have not given the to 
the profession such as I suggest. (Hear, hear.) Not 
only that,-but there are some misleading statements 
which I cannot exactly allow to pass, not because I have 
any personal influence but merely because, in my 
capacity as the Secretary of the Committee which was 
formed to oppose the Bill as it now stands, if I did not 
take exception to some of the remarks which have 
fallen from one or two I might perhaps be considered 
wanting in my duty. One statement which appeared in 
that letter which was issued by those gentlemen who 
were elected last year to the Council. is to the effect 
that “ By an overwhelming majority the members cheer- 
fully agreed to the proposal.” When the Council issued 
the circular asking the members what were their views 
on this question they received something like 1300 re- 
plies approving of their action. Those who differed 
from the Council also issued a circular, and I can verify 
from my own experience that there were 1100 who were 
opposed to it. Adding the 1100 and 1300 together, the 
balance of the members took no notice whatever of 
either. I cannot call that an overwhelming majority,” 
and Ido not think you, sir, would do so. 
Then these gentlemen cha those of us who were 
moving in this matter with “plausible misstatements 
said to be made by one of their number.” Now I cannot 
look upon that as anything but an absolute insult to the 
rest of the members of the Committee, because we all 


know that that referred to Mr. Dollar. Mr. Dollar was 
certainly an active member of that Committee and he 
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took a very ay Soe part in the work which was con- 
ducted by it ; but he was only one man, and so far as I 
am apg 4 concerned Mr. Dollar had no influence 
upon me. ere is another statement that “Not con- 
tent with opposition to the proposed new Bill they are 
now demanding that Clause 17 of our present Act 
giving a veterinary sturgeon the right to sue for fees be 
rescinded.” I de y any member of the profession to pro- 
duce anything in black and white that was issued by 
that Committee that will confirm that statement. In) 
fact it was absolutely contrary to facts, because we were 
perfectly willing, those of us who represented that Com- 
mittee, to accept that position as a satisfactory one as 
it existed. Also we were said to have sought the 
assistance of a powerful Agricultural Society in Scot- 
land. Now I give you my word of honour that as the 
Secretary of that Committee I never had any communi- 
cations with the Highland Society or any other Society 
in Scotland of an agricultural character, nor did they 
with me, and therefore we could have no assistance 
‘from such a Society. I can only say with regard to this 
circular that those gentlemen who secured their votes on 
the strength of those statements have not very much to 
congratuiate themselves upon. (Hear, hear.) These are 
absolutely wanting in truth. (Hear, hear.) On the 
occasion when my friend Mr. Trigger was receiving 
honour at the hands of his professional brethren in the 
Midland counties, after a very long and able speech he 
said, amongst other things—it appears in The Veterin- 
ary Record and therefore I have no doubt it is trne— 
“With regard to the Registration Bill it had met with 


ruinous—to spend our invested funds which we must 
trench ae in a very short time. (“Get it in an honest 
way.”) e only honest way is for every man to pay 
his share. (“ No, not until you give him his diploma 
free.”) I have great pleasure in supporting the adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. GREsSWELL: May I be allowed to make one 
statement ? 

The PresipEnt : No, it would be irregular. 

Mr. Dyer: Certainly not. I have not been allowed. 

The PRESIDENT: 1 must ask both you gentlemen to 
be good enough to resume your seats. If no other mem- 
ber desires to offer any criticism on the annual report, 
I propose to put the motion that it be adopted to the 
meeting, and I intend to do that without any speech. 
This annual meeting has always been regarded, and I 
think rightly regarded, as an occasion upon which the 
members of the profession who are not members of 
Council may discuss the proceedings of the Council 
during the past year, and in that way bring to bear a 
certain amount of influence on the action of the Council. 
'T can only repeat what I said on a former occasion when 
I had the honour to occupy the chair at the Annual 
Meeting, that the Council will give their serious con- 
sideration to the criticism that has been made from both 
sides. But although I wish to avoid saying anything 
that is really controversial, I will allow myself to say 
this, that it does not appear to me that the criticism 
| that has been directed against the actions of the Coun- 
|cil is likely to carry very much weight, unless I have 
|misinterpreted to-day’s election. I do not propose to 


some small opposition” I do not know what Mr. discuss what constitutes an “overwhelming majority,” 


Trigger’s idea of small opposition is. There is 1100 as 
against 1300, “ but the t as and intelligent portion 
of the profession was behind the Council.” (Laughter). 

I would s for consideration of the Council, 
that instead of enforcing 2 pe sa of a certain sum 
they should allow it to be paid voluntarily. I have no 
objection to a guinea, or even two guineas, as far as 
that is concerned, if it is wanted for the Council and 
the profession generally, but I have a great objection to 
our coming to me and saying, “Stand and deliver.” 

ou have practically withdrawn the penal clause but you 
have substituted another equally offensive to me. If I 
decline to pay I must be sued at the ag Court, and 
I suppose have my goods distrained if I do not pay : 
otherwise I do not know how you are to recover the 
money. That I consider is a very humiliating position 
for a professional man to be placed in. I suggest to 


you, with all due respect to the time and trouble the. 


members of the Council have given to this subject, that 
you would do well further to consider whether it would 
not be advisable for you to take into your confidence, 
and consult with, those of that large Committee who 
are not in agreement with your decisions. 

Mr. Dyer wished to raise the subject of the day of 
meeting, but it was ruled by the ident that that 


uestion had better come after the report had been 


ealt with. 
Mr. Goocn: I wish to move the adoption of the 
report. 
r. BELL : I second it. 


Mr. Triccer: I have great pleasuring in supporting. 


that, and in doing so I wish to say that I have re we 
whatever to withdraw from what I said at the Midlan 
Counties Association. I was perfectly satisfied that I) 
was correct. We had some 1200 or 1300 in favour of 
the Bill and some 800 against it. 

Mr. TricGER : Almost every Association, or at least a 
very large number of Veterinary Associations, gave 
unanimous votes in support of the Bill, and when the 
election was fought out on the Bill purely and simply, 
the candidates in favour of the Bill were returned at the | 
head of the poll. (Hear, mane We cannot go on with- 
out money. It is utterly unfair—not only unfair but: 


‘but if Iam not mistaken there have been returned to- 
day eight Members of Council who are in favour of the 
Bill as it stands—I am not sure that there are not nine. 
What the preponderating feeling may be among those 
nine gentlemen will probably soon be ascertained when 
the Council resumes its meetings, and it goes without 
saying that the future action of the Council with regard 
to the Bill will be largely dependent upon that, and 
there is no use for any Member of the profession to go 
about preaching that there is a minority nearly equal to 
half of the profession opposed to the Bill. There is 
only one way of influencing the action of the Council in 
regard to the Bill, and that is at the annual election of 
members : Refuse to vote for those who are in favour 
of the Bill. 

I am not going to attempt to answer the explicit 
questions which have been D sage to the Council by several 
of the speakers because I do not feel entitled, as Presi- 
dent, to say at the moment what are the answers which 
‘the Council might desire to have given to those ques- 
tions. If I felt myself at liberty to express a personal 
opinion I should have no hesitation and no trouble in 
giving what I think would be satisfactory replies. 

herefore I will now put the motion that the Report be 
adopted. 

The motion was carried with two dissentients. 
| The PresmpEnt : As pro » Mr. Dyer, although it 
‘may bea little irregular, I have no objection to your 
raising the matter you wish to raise on the Annual 

rt. 

r. Dyer: I was only going to ask if these gentle- 
men who were elected last year had anything to say to 
the accusations Mr. Hurndall has made. 

The PrEsIDENT : You quite misunderstood me. I 


| thou ht you wanted to = a question with regard to 


ing has really resolved itself into a social matter. You 
see the sparse attendance we have to-day. I should be 
sorry to think it is eee The real reason is that it is 
Derby Day. This always occurs, and we are not repre- 


‘sented here, and we unfortunate Fig who are in the 
D 


minority have no supporters. you not use your 
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influence to have the day altered in the Bill? It has 
been mooted once or twice, and it is really a serious 
matter. If it is from apathy that we have so few I am 
very sorry, but if it is owing to the Derby I am not so 
sorry, because it is always interesting to see veterinary 
surgeons interested in sport. 

e PRESIDENT: I do not think there is any occasion 
for a long discussion about this. As Mr. Dyer has men- 
tioned, the subject has been raised on many previous 
occasions, and I think it is very widely recognised that 
when the annual meeting coincides with Derby Day it 
is not an arrangement that is convenient. The date can 
be altered, but the present date is not fixed in the 
ae. Surgeons’ Act that we are trying to amend ; 
it is fixed by the Charter, and it would hardly appear to 
be worth while to go to the Privy Council in order to 
alter the date of the annual meeting. So far as I am 
concerned, I am convinced that the Council must, be- 
fore very long, approach the Privy Council in order to 
got a Supplementary Charter, and in my opinion when 
that time arrives the Council must very seriously con- 
sider whether they will not suggest bas’ toe date for the 
annual meeting. (Hear, hear.) My own opinion is that 
it would be better to fix another date. 

Mr. Mutvey: Before this meeting concludes it is 
usual to propose a vote of thanks to the Chair, and I 
have very great pleasure in doing so to-day owing to the 
very admirable way in which Sir John has conducted 
the proceedings. 

r. Dyer: I beg to second that heartily. 

The Presipent: I am much obliged to you. It 
occurs to me that no President at an annual general 
meeting ever had an easier task. 

The meeting then terminated. 


NORTH OF IRELAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The usual quarterly meeting was held in their Rooms, 
7, North Street, Belfast, on 7 evening, 6th May, at 
7 o'clock. The President, Mr. F. W. Emery, F.R.c.v.s., 
i The following members were present :— 
Messrs. J. Ewing Johnston, John M‘Lean, J. J. Ross, 
Robert Thompson, Howard McConnell, W. A. Potts, 
J. R. McRoberts, J. A. Thompson, J.P., H.C. Gilmore, 
and J. A. Jordan, Hon. Sec. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. T. D. Taylor, A. M. Creighton, W. Watson, J. 
Grege, J. McKenny, and Capt. Nicholas. 

i . minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
rmed. 

The SecRETARY read correspondence which he had 
with Mr. Andrew Watson, M.R.c.v.s., Hon. Secretary to 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland, relative 
to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for [reland’s Scheme for the Creation of Veterinary 
Dispensaries in the Congested Districts. 

An animated discussion took place regarding the 
scheme, when it was decided that the Secretary be re- 
quested to write for further information. 

Messrs. Henry Asupy and A. E. ANDERSON, having 
been nominated by Mr. Emery, and seconded by Mr. 
Robert Thompson, were duly elected members. 

Mr. James Purpy, Drogheda, was nominated for 
membership. 

The resolution forwarded by the Royal Counties’ 
V.M.A., relative to the suggested appointment of a 
Veterinary Officer to the Local Government Board was 
considered, when it was resolved :— 


“That it be much in of the 
veterinary profession, culturists, an e communit 
at ona | all work Jalen with and relating to ani 


and animal products was handed over to the Govern- 
ment Agricultural Departments, these bodies, holding 
the confidence of those most interested, and having long 
experience of such subjects, being peculiarly fitted for 
the efficient discharge of such duties. 


A discussion took place as to the recent decision of 
the Dungannon Agricultural Association not to appoint 
veterinary s ms to assist the judges at their shows, 
when the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

“That in the interests of the country in general this 
Association view with disfavour the retrograde action 
of the Dungannon Agricultural Society in deciding to 
discard the veterinary examination of livestock exhibits, 
as it would be very detrimental to the sale of Irish 
horses should the idea prevail that our various classes of 
stock are bred without due regard to soundness. As the 
Irish horse is now held in such favour by English and 
Continental buyers we —— urge all those interested 
in the welfare of Ireland to discourage any action likely 
to militate against our horse breeding industry.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
F. W. Emery, F.B.C.vV.8. 


Gentlemen,— Permit me to thank you for the honour 
your have again conferred by electing me President of 
the Association. It is the second occasion upon which 
1 have been so honoured by - rofessional brethren 
but the first time that I have had the honour to preside 
over an Association mainly com of veterinary 

wactitioners, and in view of the fact that North of Ire- 
Jand veterinarians are right in the fore front of their 
profession the honour is enhanced. 

Without meditation the preparation of an inaugural 
address does not seem to present any great difficulty, 
but when one pauses for a little consideration, what at 
first sight appeared to be a mole hill rapidly assumes 
the dimensions of a mountain. It is therefore with 
every diffidence that I offer a few comments on some of 
the topics at present exercising our attention, feeling 
encouraged to do so by the knowledge that I may rest 
assured of your kind indulgence. j 

There are many matters of great interest and impor- 
tance demanding our consideration, and to my mind we 
have reached a stage in our a wrong step 
might lead to deplorable results. e are, as it were, at 
the parting of the ways, and it rests with ourselves 
whether or not we are to advance and secure that 
nition which we claim as our due, or whether we are to 
remain stationary, or even to retrogress, and thus practi- 
cally to destroy the work of those great men, the 
pioneers of our we who without consideration for 
themselves established us in what ought to be an un- 
assailable position. 

To my mind the first and most important subject for 
our consideration is the financial position of the Royal 
College of oe Surgeons, and this is far from 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it has been clearly demonstra- 
ted that the income of the College is not sufficient to 
meet its liabilities. Such being the case how can we ex- 

t our Council to watch and safeguard our interests ? 
The interests of a profession now scattered over all parts 
of the Globe. 

We elect a number of Councillors annually, and 
straightway we tie their hands, as it were, and then 

mble because they have allowed our rights to be 
ilched and our claims to be ignored. An annual regis- 
tration fee providing an assured and adequate income 
to our College is absolutely necessary if our Councillors 
are tocarry out the duties for which we elect them. And 
in this connection allow me to point out that should our 
representatives fail in their duty our voting papers give 
us a very effective means of altering the itions. 
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An argument is sometimes put forward that when we 
have complied with all the requirements asked of us by 
the College, paid our registration fees, and received our 
diplomas, all further obligations cease, and that it would 
be an injustice to impose further taxation. I do not 
propose to argue this point, but I should like to induce 
my Sap ener brethren to look at the question from a 
totally different aspect. I would ask you to think of 
the R.C.V.S. as a very dear parent who, in the fullness 
of eee treated you with every indulgence, sought 
and obtained advantages for you which of yourselves 
you could not have secured or hoped for, and all with- 
out imposing any hard legal obligations. But now, 
through no fault, having reached times of distress, that 
parent looks to you to lend your aid to ensure, not only 
that all immediate troubles may be removed but that 
the future may be made secure. Viewed from this stand- 
point, I feel sure that all members of the Royal College 
of Veteri Surgeons will not only accept the principle 
of an annual fee, but that they will do everything in 
their power to ensure the safe passing of the necessary 
Bill through Parliament, and thus place our College in a 
position of security. 

During the past year you have been asked to consider 
a scheme having for its object the amalgamation of our 
various societies, and I think I may safely say we are all 
agreed as to the desirability of adopting some arrange- 
ment by which all isolated efforts for the advancement 
of our profession may be concentrated and — into 
the most useful channels, but I am very doubtful if the 
time is really opportune for the adoption of a very wide 
and comprehensive scheme such as has been placed 
before us. I think a great forward stride would be 
achieved if the nt “ National” would agree to act 
as a central body and admit of the affiliation of other 
societies on the payment by such of say (£5) tive pounds 
for every twenty-five members, giving each affiliated 
body the right of selecting two yt aoe for each fixed 
amount subscribed, such delegates to attend all meet- 
ings summoned, and exercise their votes on all subjects 
brought forward in the interests of the whole pro- 
fession. I would therefore suggest to the promoters of 
the scheme that they should, as a start, accept some 
such plan, reminding them that from small things great 
arise. Before leaving this subject I would like to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have 
worked, and are still working, so strenuously and whole- 
heartedly in this matter. 

Another subject prominently before us is the question 
of igher degree—a hall-mark, as it were, 
for Public Health work. Well, at the present time I am 
in entire disagreement with any such project, and shall 
continue to be so, so long as our profession is ignored 3 
any of the authorities who are responsible for our Healt 
Laws. Recently, I was somewhat astonished to find a 
member of the profession supporting this proposition on 
the grounds that veterinary surgeons were not eligible 
for appointment as meat inspectors, and alleging that 
our diploma did not impress the powers that be as to 
our fitness for such positions. It was pointed out that 
by granting this special degree we might then approach 
the authorities and indicate that its fortunate possessors 
were everything that could be desired. Such a course 
would be tantamount to admitting that we are not com- 
petent for such work, which would be an absurdity, be- 
cause not only do we hold pre-eminently superior quali- 
fications, but we are the only competent body of men 
available for such maapeate. It is simply monstrous to 
suggest that all members of our profession who did not 
happen to possess the special diploma should be ex- 
cluded from employment under our Health Departments. 

Fortunately in Ireland, and I believe in Scotland, a 
M.R.C.V.S. is now recognised as eligible for appoint- 
ment as a sanitary officer. In some few centres in Eng- 
land a like state of affairs obtains, but generally awk 


ing, the veterinarian as a health officer has not yet been 
recognised. Now I hold that our first business should 
be to secure an alteration in the law so that members of 
the Royal Cy of Veterinary Surgeons, as such, 
would be eligible for all appointments under the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order, and for the control of meat in- 
spection. Having secured this, you may create higher 
degrees to your heart’s content. In the meantime I 
think veterinary surgeons ought not submit themselves 
to the examination in meat inspection for the certificate 
of Sanitary Institutions ; nor should any member or 
Fellow of our College act in the capacity of examiner 
for those bodies so long as we are excluded from acti 

in capacities which may be claimed as ours. While 

hold these views, let me at the same time explain that I 
am not actuated by any antagonism to the institutions 
named ; on the contrary, I believe that given their 
proper place the men holding their certificates are very 
valuable adjuncts to the Public Health Service, but 
that this certificate, granted after an elementary training 
and examination, should be given a value out of propor- 
tion to its worth and be taken in preference to our 
diploma, is absurd, and I enter a most emphatic protest, 
I also strongly object to the throwing of our cloak over 
its holders so that they may be enabled to secure 
veterinary work to the exclusion of the veterinarian. 

In this country we are very fortunate in having our 
Local Government Board so ably administered and so 
efficiently served, and we must admit that as an initial 
effort their Order defining a veterinary inspector's 
duties is very satisfactory. I hope ere long to see those 
duties widened and extended. It is to be regretted, 
however, that it has not been considered feasible to 
bring all matters bearing upon animals and animal pro- 
ducts under one and the same department. Apart 
from the wastefulness of dual control, I maintain that 
divided authority always results in loss of efficiency. I 
firmly believe that it would be entirely in the interests 
of agriculturists and the general community if all this 
work was handed over to the dentodivenal Boards, at 
rate the establishment of a Department of 
Public Health, of which there should be a distinct 
Veterinary Branch. 

A number of our large cities have now secured the 
services of veterinary surgeons for the control of their 
meat inspection departments, and in Ireland numerous 
veterinary appointments have been msde under the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order. In both spheres we 
come into very close touch with the Medical Officer of 
Health, and in some few instances we hear of friction 
arising between members of our profession and the 
latter. Well, my advice to the veterinarian is, to show 
every respect and forbearance in dealing with members 
of the sister profession. Remember, we owe much to 
them for assistance in the past ; also that their primary 
duty is to conserve the health of the people and ours to 
do all we can to help in that laudable object, as well as 
to improve the health and value of our animal popula- 
tion. You are all aware that every medical man of 
eminence in his profession has J abe us a most cordial 
welcome upon our entry into Public Health work, and 
consequently, if, in a few isolated instances, we find 
ourselves slighted, we can well afford to avoid points of 
divergence and endeavour to accentuate those of 
ment. A little reasonable give and take will settle all 
such disputes. 

As a final word, I ask you, one and all, to do your best 
to promote the interests of this Society, and the general 
welfare and advancement of our profession. o man 
knows his capabilities for until he tries to exert 
them ; some can do more than others, but there is not 
one of us incapable of doing something for the general 
weal. Our profession, though comparatively young and 
numerically small, has men in its ranks in whose works 
we can glory—to-day we have such as. McCall, Dewar, 
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Smith, and M‘Fadyean ; the latter is the man of the 
century, for though he reached great heights he has 
never omitted to further the interests of his profession 
whenever possible, and throughout the veterinary world 
his name is honoured. 

In thinking of distinguished veterinarians we must 
not forget those we have lost. The names of William 
Walley, Brown, Fleming, Robertson, and Axe shoul 
surely act as guiding stars, lighting our way and calling 
forth our best efforts ; though no longer with us, their 
good works remain to illuminate and encourage, for 

“* When a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.”’ 


Mr. J. A. THOMPSON, J.P, proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the President for his very able and interesting 
address ; this was seconded by Mr. John J. Ross. Mr. 
Emery suitably replied. 

Before the meeting terminated a resolution expressing 
the Association’s sincere regret and sense of loss at the 
death of two such prominent members of the profession 
as the late Mr. W. A. Byrne, of Roscommon, and Mr. 
Samuel Locke, of Manchester, was pro by Mr. J. 
Ewing Johnston, and seconded by Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son. : all members standing. 

Mr. JoRDAN submitted some very interesting speci- 
mens of melanosis. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the meeting was 
brought to a close. 

James A. Jorpan, Hon. Sec. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Spring meeting was held at the Hotel gh 
on Friday, April 29. Mr. H. G. Bowes, - 

dent, occupied the chair. Amongst those present were : 

Messrs. Geo. Whitehead, Batley ; A. Fllison, Harrogate 


W. R. Simpson, Ripon; R. T. Johns, Selby: f. 
W. O, Williams, Liverpool ; Maj. W. A. } Dene 
W. F. Pawlett. York; J. McKinna, Huddersfieid ; 


A. W. Noel Pillers, 8. K. Sampson, Sheftield ; W. Robin- 
son, Barnsley ; W. Edmondson, Harrogate ; H. Dyson, 
Huddersfield ; J. W. Lazenby, Tadcaster ; Philip Deigh- 
ton, Selby ; JS. Woodrow, Swinefleet ; W. Crawford, 
A. W. Mason, S. Wharam, G. E. Bowman, G. C. Barber, 
and J. D. Powley, Leeds; F. Bradley, Hull; E. J. 
Nicholson, Bridlington ; A. McCarmick, Hon. Treas., 
Leeds ; and the Hon. Sec., J. Clarkson, Garforth. 

The notice convening the meeting having been ne | 
the Secretary, the minutes of last meeting were adopted, 
on the proposition of Mr. Robinson, seconded by Mr. 


Sam i 
Tae Late Mr. 8. Locke. 


The PRESIDENT said before ing to the next 
business it was his painful duty to ask the members 
present to a vote of condolence with the members 
of the family of the late President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary pos pom Mr. S. Locke, of Manchester. 
Most of them known Mr. Locke, and had known 
him asa real good fellow. He was a good man on the 
Council, and an excellent President of the Royal College. 
He had always been a worker, and one of his best 
recommendations was that he was extremely popular 
with the members of his profession in his own district 
of Manchester. The members of the Yorkshire Society 
had met him occasionally, and had found him a man 
who had always the interests of his profession at 


Mr. McKrnna seconded the motion. He had the 
portunity, he said, of stating in the Council meeting 
other day the qualities l by their late President 
_ Locke) and the valuable work he had done on the 

uncil. Mr. Locke had not often come amongst them 
—the-members of the Yorkshire Society, but when he 
could find the opportunity he had always been a genial 
and welcome guest. Mr. Locke would be much missed 
in Manchester, on the Council, and throughout the pro- 
fession. They all joined, and in no formal manner, in 
the vote of condolence to his family in the great 
ther sustained. 

f. WILLIAMS supported the resolution. Mr. Locke 
had been firm as a President, and yet he had given as 
much latitute to members as was desired. In one par- 
ticular Mr. Locke would be greatly missed, and that was 
in his secret benevolence. Mr. Locke acted on 
behalf of the Benevolent Society, and it was owing to 
his action more than anything else that relief was so 
promptly sent to those in distress. On behalf of the 
widows and the families of the necessitous members of 
the profession Mr. Locke spared notrouble in minister- 
ing to them, and in summoning the Executive Commit- 
tee to do whatever it could on their behalf. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the motion to the meeting, 

tted that neither he, nor their Secretary, had been 
able to attend the funeral of Mr. Locke, but their Society 
had been ably represented by Messrs. Mason, Wharam, 
and McKinna, and a wreath had been sent from the 
Yorkshire Society. 

The vote of condolence was carried—the members 
rising from their seats. 

Apologies for absence from some of the members 
having wg ee acommunication was read from Mr. 
Fletcher, Sheffield, asking the Secre to convey to 
the members 3 his appreciation of the honour ex- 
tended to his father. 


Hon. ASSocraTe. 


The PRESIDENT pro’ that their old friend, Mr. T. 
Fletcher, senr., late of Sheffield, be made an Honorary 
Associate of their Society. Mr. Fletcher, he said, was 
perhaps not as well known to the younger members of 
the Society as he was to the older ones. It wasa 
many years since Mr. Fletcher was President of their 
Society, but those who recalled his presidency could 
testify to the work he did for the Society. He 
was one who always had the interests of the Society at 
heart, and now when by reason of his infirmities he was 
unable to attend their meeti his election as an 
Honorary Associate would be an indication of the esteem 
in which they held him. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. McKrinna, supporti felt the Society was 
honouring itself in honouring Mr. Fletcher. (Hear, ae) 
Mr. Fletcher was a man devoted to his profession. e 
had had an honoured career, and distinguished himself 
in it, and it was fitting that the members of the York- 
shire Society should show their appreciation of his . 
services. Mr. Fletcher still retained his interest in all 
veterinary matters, and discussed cases with fluency 
and clearness whenever opportunity presented itself. 

Mr. Rosrnson supported the resolution, and remarked 
they would all miss Mr. Fletcher’s presence. He re- 
garded him as one of the best members they had 
ever 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Cominc E.Lection oF CounciL. 

The PrEsIDENT said the members would remember 
that at the last meeting of their Society it was decided 
that Mr. Mason, their old representative on the Council, 
should be again nominated for or and also 
that it was decided to nominate an additional candidate 


for membership on the Council, At a meeting held some 
weeks ago the matter was again i 


considered, and it was 
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decided unanimously to ask a gentleman, well known to 
them all, to allow himself to be nominated. That 
gentleman, their Hon. Sec. (Mr. Clarkson) took time to 
consider the matter, and after a good deal of persuasion 
had consented to allow himself to be nominated. He, 
their President, had taken the liberty of nominating Mr. 
Clarkson. Mr. Clarkson had been the Hon. Sec. of the 
Yorkshire Society for some years (Cheers) and was one 
of their keenest members in everything relating to the 
interests of their profession. He would make an excel- 
lent member of the Council. 

Mr. EpMonpson moved that the action of the Presi- 
dent be endorsed.—Mr. Whitehead seconded, and the 
resolution was carried without dissentient. 

Mr. Ciarkson briefly thanked the members for the 
confidence placed in him, and promised that if elected 
he would not be an idle member. 

After consideration, Mr. MeCarmick proposed that 
they should amalgamate with the Lancashire, Eastern 
Counties, and Liverpool Societies, as in past © seg 
This was seconded by Mr. Crawford, and carried. 

_The PRESIDENT welcomed Prof. Woodruff, and assured 
him they felt honoured in having him amongst them. 


Ts). 

Prof. Wooprurr said he was glad to be with them 
that day, and trusted that any remarks he might make 
on the subject chosen for his paper might provoke dis- 
cussion which would be mutually helpful. 


EQUINE PNEUMONIA FROM THE CLINICAL 
ASPECT. 


H. Appison WoopRurFr, M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor, Royal Vet. Coll., London. 


It is with a feeling of diffidence that I came before 
so many old and experienced practitioners with a sub- 
ject so well worn as pneumonia of the horse. And yet; 
——— every town practitioner is familiar enough 
with the disease, it may well be that to talk over toge- 
ther the salient clinical features as we have seen them, 
and to hear the experiences of others, will be of practi- 
cal benefit to us all. A further reason for my pleasure 
in coming here to-day is that the north is my home, and 
Tama Yorkshireman among Yorkshiremen. 

The subject of equine pneumonia is important and 
the disease is serious for many reasons, 7 which 
may be mentioned that it attacks horses when in their 
prime, in the best working years. Further, the mortality 
Is serious, varying from 5 to 20 per cent. in different 
outbreaks. The disease appears to be distinctly con- 
tagious, it requires a long period of convalescence and 
rest before a recovered animal is again quite fit ; and it 
is frequently followed by such unfortunate sequel as 
chronic cough and continuous unthriftiness, or roaring 
and whistling. ; 

Many types of pneumonia occur, and pathologists 
describe two main varieties—viz., croupous and catar- 


rhal. Croupous, fibrinous, or lobar pneumonia is @ con- 


dition specially characterised by the pouring out of a 
fibrinous exudate or serum containing very few cells 
into the alveoli of the affected lung, a whole lobe or 
more of which is attacked at one time, and proceeding 
through the stages of congestion, red hepatization, grey 
hepatization, and resolution in definite and orderly 
sequence. This form is the typical acute pneumonia of 
man. Catarrhal or broncho-pneumonia is that type 
following —y bronchitis, which affects patches of 
lung round the bronchi and gradually spreads over a 
wider area. The exudate is rich in cells proliferated 
from the irritated epithelium of the tubes and air 


In the horse the common type of acute pneumonia 
does not correspond exactly to either of these. It is not 
lobar in extent to begin with, but affects patches of lung, 


commencing in the anterior parts or apices, and alon 

the and then ina er shorter time 
attacking patches in the depth of the lung—these 
patches being at first isolated by a layer of healthy lung 
all round them. In each area attacked there is first 
vascular congestion or hyperemia, then the pouring out 
of a yellowish serum or exudate into the alveoli, and 
this 1s followed by the escape of red and white blood 
cells. The exudate solidifies and so hepatization occurs, 
and if at this stage the lung is exposed and incised a 
characteristic appearance presents itself. The solid 
areas are in some cases bright red, whilst a neighbour- 
ing patch may be dark red or almost black ; in another 
actual hemorrhage has taken place ; and, again, in 
another there has been a great invasion by leucocytes, 
and the part is firm, almost like a tumour embedded in 
the lung. These white patches are they in which the 
next characteristic change will take place—namely, 
necrosis followed by gangrene. This tendency to 
necrosis and gangrene is a special feature of the acute 
pene of the horse, and to this factor must be attri- 

uted the very serious nature of the disease. 

More interesting from the clinical point of view are 
the questions following: Is the case one of sporadic 
pneumonia, isolated and due to some accidental cause, 
or is it of an acute type associated with the character- 
istic lung changes described, and likely to be contag- 
ious ? ‘tt is common experience that pneumonia may 
follow improper drenching in horses debilitated by any 
other disease. Attacks of pneumonia may be caused by 
chemical irritants—irritating vapours, ete.—or they may 
occur in animals lying down for several days with some 
other diseased condition, such as hemoglobinuria or 
laminitis ; or, again, septic open joints or quittors are 
not infrequently followed by pneumonia, by infection wa 
the blood. 

Another question of some importance is whether we 
have to deal with a case of pneumonia alone, or with 
pneumonia and pleurisy? In a number of cases it is 
pneumonia alone, but in the majority pleurisy super- 
venes before many days of the illness are past. 

Is the affection unilateral, or are both sides involved ? 
In the horse alone among the domesticated animals, 
the mediastinum is perforated, and therefore not acom- 
plete barrier to infection from one side to the other, 
and infection is most likely to extend in this way when 
a large quantity of pleuritic effusion has been poured 
out on one side. In a large number of these cases the 
other pleural cavity becomes in turn affected, but that 
this is not the common mode of infection in the 
majority is shown by the fact that in fatal cases, on post- 
mortem, the characteristic deep-seated lung lesions are 

nt. 

An important question is as to whether the pneu- 
monia is of a very virulent or benign type! Generally, 
it may be said that at the beginning of an outbreak of 
contagious pneumonia the virulence is very t, but 
it becomes lessened, and in the later cases the disease 
may take a very mild, almost benign, form, so that the 
only yor poy may bea rise of temperature, some dull- 
ness, and an increased vesicular murmur on ausculta- 
tion of the chest, lasting only a day or two and then pass- 


ing off. 
fn fatal cases the post-mortem appearances are quite 
characteristic. There is usually a putrid pleurisy, the 
leura being much thickened and showing on its sur- 
ace fringes and shreds of fibrinous lymph, whilst there 
is a large amount of turbid stinking blood-stained fluid 
in the cavity. The lung will show the ap neces 
already described, except that the greyish-white areas 
of leucocyte invasion have in many places become broken 
down by putrefaction. With many of these gangrenous 
foci the lung tissue is like a ‘sponge with large holes in 
it. True suppuration is not common. 
he pericardium is often involved with the pleura, 
\ 


\ 
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and shows the samechanges. The heart muscle is often 
pale, and has the macerated, parboiled appearance typi - 
cal of cloudy swelling, or may even be fatty. Small 
blood extravasations under the epicardium are not in- 
frequently seen. The liver is generally pale and 
friable, or may show fatty degeneration. The voluntar 
muscles are soft, soapy to the torch, and rigor mortes 
is delayed. Sometimes the alimentary tract is in- 
volved, and the mucous lining of the stomach and small 
intestine may be inflamed, whilst the mesenteric 
glands are usually enlarged and cedematous. Small sub- 
serous hemorrhages may be apparent. through the peri- 
toneum. 

And next it is of interest to inquire as to the causes 
of pneumonia. We may omit the consideration of those 
cases due to traumatic and chemical injury and the 
bronchial types, and say at once that in the cases of 
ordinary acute equine  agpoae the cause is most pro- 
hably an organism. Many organisms have been de- 
scribed, and in man a majority of cases of acute pneu- 
monia are due to Friinkel’s pneumococcus, a smaller 
number are found to contain Friedlander’s pneumo- 
bacillus, and similar organisms have been described as 
occurring in the horse. apg has described pneu- 
monia as due to a pasteurella—an organism of the fowl- 
cholera type—with other organisms simply present as 
secondary infections. Shiitz isolafed and described 
a diplococcus, although the organism may be found in 
groups of two, three, or four, and many authorities have 
supported his view. M‘Fadyean believes the cause to 
he a streptococcus, often found in the diplococcus form, 
but forming typical streptococcus chains in bouillon cul- 
ture, and occurring in pure culture in many of the newly 
hepatized areas in the lung. 

e difficulties in the way of deciding “— any one 
specific organism arise partly from the difficulty of 
differentiating these streptococci, and partly from the 
frequent presence of secondary accidental organisms in 
fatal cases of pneumonia. For these reasons, there must 
still remain some doubt as to whether the real causal 
organism has been isolated. A further difficulty is that 
it not been found experimentally possible to infect 
healthy horses with pneumonia by administration of 
these organisms. 

In the necrotic and gangrenous patches there are 
numerous varied putrefactive organisms quite secondary 
to the real cause. 

The suggestion has often been made, and it is an 
interesting one, although incapable of proof, that the 
causal organism may exist frequently in the mouth, nose, 
or faves of healthy horses, or be found in healthy 
stables, and only require a susceptible animal, or one in 
a suitable condition to be the victim of the disease, for 
its virulence to be shown. This brings us to the more 
important clinical question as to the conditions which 
predispose an animal to an attack of pneumonia. 

Among these predisposing factors, the first place may 
be given to climatic and weather conditions. Pneumonia 
is much commoner in winter than in summer; it is 
especially likely to be met with after a sudden severe 
fall of temperature, and especially if accompanied by wet 
weather. ng exposure under such conditions is as 
dangerous to horses as to men. An almost equally im- 
portant factor is overwork and fatigue, such as occurs in 
young horses newly brought into town work, or in 
seasoned horses at a peculiarly busy time, such as the 
week before Christmas. Long hours without food, 
heavy | and few hours for rest in the stable, soon 
produce their effect, and if the weather be bad in addi- 
tion, cases of pneumonia will be plentiful. But, be- 
sides overwork, even a little extra exertion will often 
determine an attack of pneumonia in an animal not quite 
fit. It is, in my experience no uncommon thing to geta 
cart-horse sent for examination as to soundness which 
has been two or three days in a town stable, He is 


noticed to be somewhat dull, or has a slight nasal dis- 
charge, or his conjunctival mucous membrane is abnor- 
mal, so that his temperature is taken as a precautionary 
measure, and is found to be raised. If such a horse is 
examined, and.in due course galloped for his wind, he is 
not atall unlikely to provide an interesting case of pneu-- 
monia. Itis a wise rule never to work a horse with a 
temperature over 101° Fahr. 

Another pees element is that of age. Horses 
are most commonly affected between the ages of four 
and eight. This means that they are usually free until 
brought into town stables, in association with a large 
number of other horses, and that after eight years old a 
horse has usually either had, and recove from, an 
attack of pneumonia, or he has run the gauntlet and has 
acquired or developed some immunity.  Travelli 
whether by train, or, to a greater degree, by ship, adds 
to the danger of young horses. 

Again, there are certain diseases which are not un- 
commonly followed by pneumonia, among others influ- 
enza, strangles, and gery Of these the most impor- 
tant isinfluenza, and, in fact, some authorities have sug- 
gested that influenza may bea constant factor, attacking 
the animal, lowering the vital resistance, and so allow- 
ing the pneumonia organism to come along and attack 
with success. 

There is, however, good evidence to show that this 
theory is wrong, for many horses get influenza at the 
time of an epidemic without getting any pneumonia, and 
equally horses get contagious pneumonia without show- 
ing any of the signs of influenza. 

Following strangles, pneumonia is probably due to a 
further invasion of the system by the one disease ; in 
other words, it is the effect of the strangles streptococcus 
in the lungs. Purpura is most commonly followed by 
cedema of the lungs, but pneumonia may occur in a 
long-drawn-out case. The surgical cases which may be 
followed by pneumonia, such as quittor and open- 
joint, have already been mentioned. Lastly, we may 
ask in any case, Has there been infection from a . 
dent case, and is this one of a series? It will be in- 
structive to have the experience of this meeting with 
regard to infection and the degree of contagiousness in 
equine pneumonia. 

As to the mode of infection we may state the observed 
facts. In an outbreak it is not usually horses adjacent 
to the first patient which are attacked, but rather the 
susceptibles, for whatsoever reason, dotted about in the 
stable. This suggests an air-borne contagium, and since 
the disease first attacks those of the lung least 
well ventilated, namely, the lower borders and apices, 
the virus is probably taken in by inhalation. Once in 
the lungs these parts get less fresh air, and that at less 
speed and pressure than the more open parts of the 
lung. The same thing is seen in phthisis of man, which 
nearly always commences at the lung apices. Never- 
theless, although experimentally infection does not take 
place after ingestion of any of the supposed causal 
organisms, yet the possibilities of natural infection by 
ingestion cannot be neglected. After a single case, every 
care should be taken to clean out and disinfect any box 
or stall occupied by the patient, to burn all fodder and 
litter, and to lime wash the walls, and leave the place 
open for a few days before bringing another healthy 
but susceptible animal. An attendant on a sick horse 
with pneumonia should consider himself a possible trans- 
mittor of contagion. Here, again, the experience of my 
hearers: would be valuable. , 

The prognosis in a case of acute pneumonia must 
always ve serious, but there are not wanting indications 
which help the practitioner to form a definite opinion 
as to his patient’s chances. First among these is the 
character and temperament of the individual animal, 


for there are horses which are triers all the time, 
wanting to get better, and there are others with no 
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pluck, giving up the fight even in the early stages. A 
second equally important consideration is that of the 
surroundings in which the patient must be treated and 
the facilities for nursing. Given a roomy, airy 


box in a place where the atmosphere is good, and an! A 
‘attendant who will devote himself to the sick animal 


and who is a good nurse, and the prospects of the case 
are, at any rate, hopeful. With the surroundings and 
conditions the very opposite of this, even the mildest 
case soon becomes serious. Then one has to consider 
the extent of the disease. Is it confined to one lung, or 
affecting both? Is the pleura affected as well, with 
consequent increased difficulty of breathing? Are there 
any signs of pericarditis, with cedema under the neck 
and sternum, and fast-failing pulse? Later, in the 
course of the case, one is pos Mg by the persistence or 
improvement in the acute symptoms. Improvement 
ought to be shown within about ten days, or one may 
feel fairly sure that gangrene of the lungs is taking 
lace. If, on the other hand, the temperature remains 
1igh, or, after coming down, rises again ; if the s of 
breathing is maintained, and if outpouring of fluid is 
still going on after the tenth day, the chances of re- 
covery are poor. Of course, even with very great im- 
provement in the general symptoms, the fluid in 
the chest will take time to disappear, but a persistence 
of the other symptoms suggests a fatal issue. Lastly, 
the condition of the circulation is a very important 
factor in forming a prognosis. A weak, fast pulse, with 
filling of the legs, edema of the sheath, and cyanosed 
mucous membranes, usually point to cedema of the 
lungs and increased outpouring of fluid into the chest 
cavity, and the result will not be long in doubt. Some- 
times the great fatigue of long, continuous standing, 
together with the small amount of food taken during 
the illness, seriously affect the chances of recovery, and 
this is one further opportunity for good nursing to help 
the patient. 

The two conditions just referred to—namely, gan- 
grene of the lungs and heart failure—may be spoken of 
as the two most serious vom ew of pneumonia, 
although really they are part of the disease. The heart 
changes are due partly to the effect of the toxins on the 
nervous system, but also to the effect on the heart 
muscle itself. nerative changes occur in the muscle, 
and, as a result, there is a weak, fast, almost impercep- 
tible pulse, often very irregular, and increasing dyspnoea 
and cyanosis point to the further effect of this con- 
dition on the circulation in the lungs. 

Turning from these unpromising cases to one in which 
recovery is about to take place, we may expect an im- 
provement to occur somewhere between the eighth and 
tenth days, and in another ten to fourteen days the horse 
will be apparently quite fit. The clinical signs of com- 
mencing resolution are first a ual fall in temperature, 
for only rarely is there a sudden or critical fall in the 
horse. Then the pulse rate slows down, and the pulse 
is stronger; the mucous membranes are brighter and 
cleaner; breathing is becoming easier and slower; the 
animal looks brighter, begins to feed a little better, and 
lies down. Probably the nasal discharge is now increas- 
ing; coarse, moist crepitation can be heard in the lungs, 
and the cough, if any, is looser and less distressing. 
Sometimes the course of this recovery is interrupted, or 
followed by unfortunate sequel, among which mention 
may be made of chronic cough and unthriftiness, chronic 
thickening and inflammation in some of the tendon 
sheaths, and laryngeal paralysis—.c., roaring or whist- 
ling. The chronic cough or unthriftiness may arise from 
the presence of old pleural adhesions, or of an encap- 
suled, necrotic or gangrenous piece of lung, and from 
chronic bronchitis. e tendon affection is probably 
simply metastatic infection, just as in joint ill of foals. 
Roaring or whistling is probably due to a toxic effect on 


the recurrent laryn nerve or to permanent enlarge- 
ment of the boats icp tracheal lymphatic glands. 

And now comes the important question of treatment, 
and, perhaps even more important, that of prevention. 
deal can be done in the way of prevention, and 
that, in the first place, by a provision for isolation 
of patient and suspects. The advice of a veterinary sur- 
geon, when large stables are being erected, would cer- 
tainly prevent the complete omission of any accomoda- 
tion for sick horses ; “an only one outbreak of contagious 

neumonia or influenza is necessary to prove to any 
orse-owner how essential such provision is. An animal 
showing suspicious symptoms 1s promptly put into a 
roomy, well-ventilated isolated box, and very often no out- 
break follows a case immediately dealt with. Similarly, 
if the like precautions are taken with new purchases 
showing fever, or coughing, and with a discharge from 
the nose, one may often prevent the occurrence of 
infection from a dealer’s stable. The next important 
int in the ap pert of pneumonia is that the horse- 
eeper should be provided with a thermometer, and 
taught to take the ee of every animal showing 
suspicious symptoms, keeping any horses with a tem- 
perature over 101° at rest until seen by the veterinary 
surgeon. Thus, a horse coughing, or with a nasal dis- 
charge, or refusing to feed, is at once stopped, his tem- 
rature recorded, and advice sought, if it is abnormal. 
his precaution will often save a good many pounds for 
the horse-owner, and will make all the difference between 
»rofit and luss to the veterinary surgeon taking a num- 

r of horses on contract. When a case of pneumonia 
does occur, the temperatures of all the other horses are 
taken each morning and night, and any showing a rise 
are quickly removed and isolated. 

A further precaution is to nurse young horses when 
first put to hard town work. Overwork and fatigue 
predispose to pneumonia, and it is the duty of every 
veterinary adviser to warn horse-owners against over- 
working young horses during the first few weeks. 
Again, it is a mistake to gallop a young horse for his 
wind, if his temperature is at all raised, or he has a 
cough or nasal discharge. Lastly, it should be urged 
upon grooms, attendants, and owners that plenty of 
fresh air and sgood ventilation is the best preventive 
of respiratory disease. After removal from contact 
with the healthy horses, the patient should be put into 
a roomy light box, with a window made to open, and a 
door of which the top half can be left open. <A venti- 
lator in the roof, or at the eaves, is an additional ad- 
vantage. If necessary. the window must be shaded, 
when the sun is on it. The litter should be short straw: 
on no account peat moss or sawdust, for, with laboured 
breathing and drooping head, the poor patient is inspir- 
ing clouds of dust with these materials for litter. And 
now active treatment must be commenced. Clothing, 
light but warm, and bandages are put on, and then 
instructions are given with regard to feeding and water- 
ing. A sick horse may commence by refusing water, 
but he will often drink plentifully later, and it is well 
to let him have as much water as he will drink. The 
only exception to this rule is that the water may be 
made the vehicle of medicines, and in that case, he may 
need to be stinted of water until he will drink that con- 
— With regard to feeding, the animal 
must persuaded to feed, if possible, and therefore 
should be offered small quantities of food at frequent 
intervals. Bran mash, linseed gruel, mashes flavoured 
with a handful of bean meal or maize meal, or with 
a little malt, carrots, or mangolds, green fodder, or cut 
grass—all should be tried, and, in addition, the ani- 
mal should have milk, two or thsee gallons a day. 
Few horses refuse milk, especially if water is with- 
held for a few honrs, and oe may be added to it if 
thought necessary. 
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And now arises the question: Can an incipient 
attack of pneumonia be aborted by means of treat- 
ment’? Of course it cannot be proved, but. what is 
certain is that many cases which look as though they 
would develop into pneumonia are found to have 
escaped after prompt and energetic treatment. An 
animal is found to be dull, off his food, to be blowing 
a good deal, with an occasional painful cough, and a 
temperature over 104°, and perhaps shivering, or with 
cold ears and feet. 

In such a case warm clothing and bandages, a com- 
fortable quiet box, a drench containing spirits of nit- 
rous ether, tincture of ginger and nux vomica, or, if 
preferred, ammonium carbonate and quinine in ball or 
electuary, with a mild ye mg of mustard to the 
chest—this treatment will often give wonderfully 
results. Of course, it may be said that the animal 
would never have had pneumonia, but at any rate all 
the symptoms suggested it. 

hen the disease is declared and definite, the treat- 
ment is chiefly directed to keeping up the patients’ 
vitality, and allowing Nature and nursing to do 
rest. Seen early, it is usually advisable to give a 
laxative, and one may use either magnesium sulphate, 
3 iv twice daily in the first one or two days in the 
inking water, then reduced to half that quantity ; or 

a mild dose of calomel, say 14 to2dr. After this stage 
medicine is not of any great value so far as the pneu- 
monia is concerned, and the giving of internal anti- 
septics—quinine or iodine—is of very questionable 
benefit. At any rate, it is quite impossible to use any 
—_ in such concentration as to kill the organisms in 
the luags, and the depressing effects of iodine must not 
be forgotten. Nevertheless, some practitioners still 
stick to quinine and potassium iodide given in bolus. 
If the temperature is very high, quinine is valuable, but 
should be given in electuary so that its bitter tonic 
effect may be used as well. Even better than quinine 
are the antipyretic drugs such as antifebrin or phena- 
cetin, given in electuary. The other class of drugs 
which will be found useful are the circulatory and nerve 
stimulants. Digitalis, strychnine, and caffeine, are all 
good, and an additional advantage is that they can be 
given h ermically, and ammon. carb. may be given in 
aball. Personally, my choice of drugs would be salts in 
the drinking water, and strychnine and digitalis hypo- 
dermically. In addition. one may advise inhalations of 
oxygen to be given for 10 to 15 minutes at a time, and 
repeate1 several times a day, and this agent may be 
made more effective by allowing the gas to come over 
through a wash bottle containing alcohol, so that the 
vapour of alcohol is mixed with oxygen. Oxygen 
should be looked upon as a useful agent for giving a 
fillip to a patient struggling hard for breath, and it does 
pig, eens ond give relief and benefit when used. Of course 
it been said that a reaction occurs, but the nt 
undoubtedly helps in many cases. Bleeding, a mode of 
treatment still advocated in some text-books, is quite 
contrary to our ideas as suggested by the pathology and 
of the disease. And now I must refer to the 
controversial subject—the use of counter-irritants on 
the chest. I am not prepared to explain their action, 
but I must say that in my opinion they are very useful 
at two stages of the disease. Used early, before the 
condition can be definitely diagnosed as pneumonia, 
mustard does help to produce that general glow and 
warmth and feeling‘of well-being, which is the chief 
factor in warding off an attack. Later on, after three 
or four days in a case making no progress, a mild appli- 
cation of mustard appears to me to help. By mild, 1 
mean applied with little friction and gently sponged off 
after a couple of hours. Dried mustard paste left on 
the chest prevents proper examination of the patient, 
and is doing no good, so is better removed. No doubt 
here, as among practitioners generally, there will be 


sharp differences of opinion on this matter, but I would 
suggest that at any rate it is a matter for the clinician, 
and not the theorist, to decide. 

There are other methods of which I have no exper- 
ience : the ice-pack method, advocated by some German 
practitioners ; the use of serum—a 
much-abused line of treatment, ha: yy warranted in the 
present state of our knowledge of the cause of pneu- 
monia—the use of “nuclein,” which I have not tried. 
Probably some of my hearers will be able to supply re- 
ports. of cases. 

As to the value of tapping (paracentesis) to draw off 
the pleuritic effusion, a certain limited experience sug- 
gests that it should only be adopted to relieve acute 
dyspneea, or when the animal is evidently recovering, 
but has a large quantity of fluid in the chest. The re- 
moval of a large quartity of fluid from one or both sides 
of the chest undoubtedly relieves the patient for the 
time being, and tends to prevent collapse of the other- 
wise submerged lung, but when it is remembered that 
this fluid is often riebly albuminous and will often clot 
in the receiver, and that as a rule more is poured out to 
take the place of that removed, it must be evident what 
a serious drain on the system repeated tappings are. 
The fact is that the vessels of the pleura have been 
affected by the toxins of the disease and their walls 
leak so as to allow fluid to escape, and, in addition, the 
force of the circulation—-the blood pressure—is low. 
Thus tapping is only advisable to relieve acute dyspncea, 
or to withdraw fiuid after the vessel walls have recover- 
ed their tone and when the circulation is brisker and the 
heart stronger. 

And now, in conclusion, we shall fail in our treatment 
of a case of pneumonia, unless we impress on the horse- 
owner that a long-convalescence is essential. An animal 
is not fit to work just as soon as the temperature has 
fallen to normal and the appetite has returned, and in 
these days, when so many owners know nothing about 
their horses, except as money-earning machines, this 
fact must be emphasised. To be on the safe side and 
to give the lungs and heart a chance to return to the 
normal condition, four to six weeks should be allowed, 
after the animal has recovered a normal temperature 
and appetite, before he is asked to do hard work. In 
the meantime, plenty of good nourishing food, tonics, 
such as iron salts, and graduated exercise are n 4 
and in this way alone can a good and useful recovery be 

e sure. 

At the conclusion of his paper, Prof. Woodruff was 
heartily cheered. 

Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said they had all listened with much 
pleasure to the paper. Prof. Woodruff had gone deeply 
into the question of “ Equine Pneumonia.” It interested 
them all, and the members present were for the most 

rt men who had had a great deal of experience, and 
- trusted they would have views and opinions expressed 
in the meeting which would be of value. The subject 
certainly appealed to them all. 

Prof. WiLLraMs observed that he had heard the re- 
marks of Prof. Woodruff with much pleasure, and that 
he was glad to have the opportunity of — with 
him in many essentials. Their experience had been 
widely divergent. Prof. Woodruff to have had 
a large experience of pneumonia which terminated in 

ngrene, suppuration, or bronchitis. He, Prof. Wil- 

iams, had seen hundreds of cases of pneumonia, but 
the vast majority were cases which they recognised as 
pneumonia of a lobar character, which was irritating 
and constant. It was no uncommon thing fora horse to 
be working during the to be put into the stable at 


day, 
night seemingly well, ps the following morning to be 
‘i ill at a temperature of 106°, with no ap- 
ly depressed, and blowing a little. Such 


found serious 
petite, general 
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a horse had what was known as the lobar form of pneu- 
monia which, to his mind, was the most common form 
of pneumonia in the North. He quite agreed that in 
the pneumonia of his experience the exudate was a 
plastic exudate whieh was of a rusty colour, but he 
would describe it rather as being sticky, not thin. . 

With regard to the bedding of animals he always 
found that chopped straw was about the best beddin, 
one could have. Prof. Woodruff had not mention 
where the first case of pneumonia occurred when they 

an outbreak of so-called contagious pneumonia. 
He had told them that it could be Ong ere horses 
coming into affected stables. In his, Prof. Williams’, 
experience nearly all cases of equine pneumonia were 
cases of infectious disease. 

With regard to treatment, he considered nothing was 
better than the inhalation of oxygen. He had used it 
for many years, and he had seen very great benefit 
derived from the use of it. He administered it through 
water, not through alcohol. Alcohol in the North was 
not sufficiently common for general administration. The 
last case he had in consultation was that of a very valu- 
able polo pony. The owner of the pony had a lar, 
number of horses, and all his boxes were filled wit 
horses and foals. He did not know how many there 
were, but a large number. When he saw this pony it 
seemed as if it were about to drop dead. It was in a 
state of great depression and blowing badly. It was 
standing in a stall in a large stable, and it was with 
difficulty that six of them managed to get it out of the 
stall and into a loose box. They commenced to give 
him oxygen, and he was glad to say the animal made a 
ve recovery, without any after results. He 
thought in addition to the removal from the stables— 
and of course that was a great factor, that the inhalation 
of oxygen had a great deal to do with the recovery. 
He believed that oxygen was perhaps not a great des- 
troyer of the organisms that gave rise to pneumonia, 
but he considered it debilitated the organisms and pre- 
vented them carrying on their work as strongly as they 
had been doing. With regard to infection in a stable 
where there were many animals, though the disease 
might start with No. 1 animal it often passed on to No. 
6 or 8 without attacking the intervening animals, and 
he had a theory—it was only a theory—that the organ- 
isms must pass through a certain stage in the air before 
became effective. 

r. Geo. WHITEHEAD was grateful to Prof. Wood- 
ruff for his able paper. He had ter success with 
counter-irritation than with any other treatment so far 
as the walls of the chest were concerned. The surround- 
ings of the case were everything. Some of them who 
had contracts were in a bad position so far as the sur- 
roundings were concerned. If something could be done 
in that direction it would be well. - 

Prof. Wooprvrr said he should be glad if any gentle- 
man who had experience of pneumonia in colliery ponies 
would tell them about it. : 

Mr. McKinna desired to give a tribute of praise to 
Prof. Woodruff for the exhaustive manner in which he 
has dealt with equine pneumonia. He had listened 
with pleasure and profit to the paper, especially to the 
satcheaten! side of it. That was one aspect in which 
one got rusty through having no laboratories, and not 
sufficient time to go into the matter. The clinical aspect 
was of great interest to them all. His experience bore 
out what Prof. Woodruff had said about the rusty 
coloured, thin discharge, more than the thicker dis- 
pe j a The cases which had come under his notice 
had been of the kind deseribed by Prof. Williams—fol- 
lowing influenza. They had been cases where the horse 
had been well during the day, then the temperature had 
risen to 103° or 105°, the animal had been off its food, 
and then about 5 or six days afterwards, when the influ- 
enza had gone through a definite period, and the tem- 


perature was steadily falling, they had the beginning of 
the blowing, and passing through 
the stages which been so lucidly described. That 
he had seen in more than one case of pleuro-pneumonia 
type. The best treatment in cases of pneumonia was 
fresh air. He did not care two-pence for physic in such 
and never drenched a horse. He be ieved thor- 
oughly in oxygen, and his experience always enco 
him in recommending its use to any client. He did not 
always suggest its use in contract cases, but to anyone 
who cared to go to the expense, he strongly urged it. In 
conclusion, he spoke with gratitude of Prof. Woodruff’s 
visit to their Society, and hoped he would soon pay them 
another visit. 

Major McDou«at added his thanks to Prof. Woodruff 
for such an interesting paper. The form of pneumonia 
which he saw most of was that associated with strangles. 
He saw many cases, and especially since he had been at 
York. The winter before last he had 18 cases of pneu- 
monia in remounts—catarrh, an abscess, and pneumonia. 
He was strongly convinced all those three cases were 
one and the same disease, and that the pneumonia was 
simply a symptom of the strangles, as in the other case 
the catarrh was, and also the a under the jaw. Of 
course, it was very contagious, and spread rapidly from 
one to another. His facilities for isolating horses were 
very small. Although the majority of his cases got over 
the pneumonia fairly well, and he had few deaths, the 
after effects were serious, many of the animals became 
roarers—and bad roarers. He thought there was another 
form of pneumonia which was contagious, and due to a 
different germ to the strangles pneumonia. He had a 
bad outbreak of what he called septic pneumonia, a few 

ears ago. He lost ten horses in a fortnight. Over 30 

orses high fever, and the other symptoms of fever. 
Every one of the horses had lung symptoms; the breath 
became foul, and stank. He e a post-mortem on 
some of the horses, and found the lungs were green and 
gangrenous. The horses had contracted their illness in 
this way : They had to vacate their stables, and were 
placed in a riding school which was damp. They were 
not clipped, and were more or less exercised, but never 

t dried. They stood it for about a fortnight, and then 
be n to be sick. They were removed as quickly as pos- 
sible, but ten horses were lost through septic pneumonia. 
He did not think that was due to the same germ as that 
of strangles ; if it was, it was a more virulent form than 
the other. In the treatment of pneumonia, he agreed as 
to the value of fresh air. His horses at such times had 
no medicine; he had them, when he could, in 
roomy places, and under the most hygienic conditions. 
If they would not recover under such conditions they 
would not recover with any medicine. 

The CHarRMAN looked upon the common form of 
pneumonia as a sort of sequel of influenza. They had 
influenza running through a stable, some devia 

meumonia, others did not. He looked upon the common 
so of pneumoniaas a sort of complication. If a horse 
was suffering from a mild attack of influenza, with a 
temperature of 103°, off his food, and was taken out to 
ne that horse was almost certain to develop pneu- 
monia. As Prof. Woodruff had said, in large studs of 
horses, where one had the attendance by contract, it was 
a distinct advantage if they could educate the horse- 
keeper to take the temperature of the horses. It saved 
a lot of trouble. Loss of — in a horse should 
indicate to the horsekeeper that something was wrong. 
! He was pleased to see their friend, Mr. Whitehead, had 
‘the force of character to admit that he was fond of 
counter-irritants. Speaking for himself, though it might 
be somewhat retrograde to use counter-irritants, he had 
found a distinct benefit in many cases from the use of 
them. He had often noticed cases of pneumonia that 
had developed into septic pneumonia. ey went toa 


stable some morning and found they could scarcely get 
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in for a ng | effluvium that was coming from the 
horse. When the case became septic one found the 
temperature of the horse was down, and the pulse weak.- 

When they got in front of the horse, in the full line of 
fire, pon, bt a strong smell that turned one over. He 
did not know whether it was a usual thing for the tem- 
perature to drop, but he had noticed that fact. In the 

- treatment of long continued cases of pneumonia he had 
found benefit from the use of some form of iodine, but 
he had used it not with the idea of being an antiseptic, 
but as an absorbent, and to assist resolution in the 
lungs or in the pleuritic cavity. In conclusion, he ex- 

his gratitude to Prof. Woodruff for his paper. 

profession had gone deeply into the subject, and 

given them many hints which would be useful in the 
treatment of pneumonia cases. 

Mr. J. CLARKSON said the paper had been very in- 
structive, and he was quite convinced there was not one 
member present who would not feel he knew more of 
the subject now than before He had the attendance 
on quite a large number of colliery ponies, and he 
could not recall the last case he had of pneumonia. A 
colliery was usually regarded as a dark hole, which had 
no ventilation, but, as a matter of fact they had fresher 
air, and more of it than they got in the town stable. 
When a case of pheumonia occurred amongst pit ponies 
it was usually where they worked in a “wet hole,” 
where they were exposed to a lot of moisture, or worked 
up to the knees in clay. With — to counter-irrita- 
tion he did not agree to it. He thought they got a fair 
amount of warmth, but it was combined with a maxi- 
mum of discomfort. Counter-irritation should be used 
with discretion. He thought that on the least sugges- 
tion of soreness of the throat a horse should be attended 
to. It was a crime to drench a horse with sore throat 
or pneumonia. Give him his medicine in his drinking 
water if it is ible, or in balls or electuary, but they 
should never forget that fresh air was the main thing. 

Mr. 8. WHaram spoke of his experience with pit 
ponies and pneumonia. He found it was a good thin 
to put them at the bottom of the “ return air.” That o 
course did away with any infection amongst the others. 
He had found, as a result of placing the affected ponies 
in the “ warm air” they seemed to get well rapidly. He 
had Ds porged given over the use of counter-irritation, 
and did often use taking of the tem- 
perature of a horse, to his mind, was a very important 
matter. The temperature should be taken regularly, 
and a horse never sent to do any work when its temper- 
ature was higher than normal. If a horse was worked 
when his temperature was up, it was almost certain to 
die, but if in early enough they had a chance of 
dealing with him. 

_Mr. Sampson would have liked to have heard a 
little more about the new preparation, Nuclein. He was 
glad that drenching a horse had been deprecated. He 
remembered a Professor saying that a man who drenched 
a horse was guilty of malpractice and ought to be sent 
to prison. 


Prof. Wooprurr said he felt sure that Prof. Williams 
would that he had seen many t of pneumonia 
such as the speaker, had descri although they 
might perhaps not be the commonest type. There were 
many cases where a horse blew, where he got a high 
temperature, and where, when they listened to his lungs, 
they heard a rough murmur, and yet where the horse 
recovered in two or three days. was some ques- 
tion in such a case as to whether the horse really had 
pneumonia. It all depended on how defined their 
terms. If they meant by pneumonia solidification 
of the | it was an ubted fact in common experi- 
ence was a remarkable tendency in the horse 
for that type of disease to go on to necrosis and gan- 


ne. That it always did no one would try to assert, 
ut that it was a common experience #0 one could doubt. 
He had also said there were many cases of simple pneu- 
monia, but he had not descri all those separately, 
because they could take it it was the pathology of the 
gangrenous type to a point, and then stopped. e gan- 
grenous type went a stage further. As to the nasal dis- 
charge he spoke of, it all depended on what they meant. 
As com with many other discharges from the nose, 
he say it was of a character. 
re did the first horse in a stable get. pneumonia 
from? There was a possibility that the horse might 
harbour the pose of pneumonia for a time, until hi 
vitality was depressed and he was attacked. He did 
not think there was any doubt if they traced a number 
of pneumonia cases occurring in a stud from time 
to time, that they would discover they were a true 
series, and bore the same relation one to the other. At 
one moment they might be saying, “Thank goodness, 
we have got rid of pneumonia,” and very shortly after- 
wards another case cropped up, and when they looked 
back they saw it had some relation to the previous cases. 
In other words, the germs of pneumonia lasted a long 
time in the horse or in the surroundings, and cropped up 
later when the vitality of the animal was de rat 
Of course, as to where the first case of pneumonia 
came from was a problem which, like many others, they 
would have to leave. Mr. McKinna had said in his ex- 
—- the majority of cases of pneumonia followed 
rom influenza. The question arises, had they a disease, 
neumonia, by itself, purely and as , without in- 
isease, influenza, which might and frequently was, 
followed by pneumonia. e thought they had both 
those conditions. Major McDougall had told them of 
many cases of pneunionia following strangles and catarrh 
—the pneumonia and strangles being pro bly the same 
thing in the series of cases. He, t fessor, had 
mentioned the difficulty of differentiating various causes. 
Whether it was the same organism or not bacteriologists 
alone could determine, and that with difficulty. He did 
not think there was much doubt some would show pneu- 
monia, others show the ordinary typical strangles. 
There was a separate type not associated with strangles, 
just as there was a separate type not associated with in- 
fluenza. That was the e had been talking about. 
He had been to hear the remarks of Mr. 
Clarkson and Mr. Wharam with regard to ” ponies, 
because it seemed to point to the fact that in Mr. Clark- 
son’s experience many stables above ground were not 
nearly so good as those below. The temperature below 
oot was fairly even, and that was a point to remem= 
r. He had said nothing about drenching, because he 
had not advocated drugs or any treatment which would 
require drenching. He would be very loth to drench 
horses with pneumonia. As to glyco-heroin he should 
not use it in a case of pneumonia because he did not 
look upon it as a curative drug. It had the same advan- 
tages and disadvantages as morphia. To his mind to 
treat a case of — = animals, which was caused by 
something that n to be got rid of, with glyco-heroin 
was practice. 
The CHArRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
a paper. is was r. MeKinna, 
Prof. Wooprurr briefly acknowledged the vote. __ 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
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ag the new operation i ‘Thirsk, 
interesting specimen from Mr. 


| 

- 

| 

| 

| 

: | Was examined by the members. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


(including Counties | Scab. Swine Fever. 
Out- 


Period. 

Out- | Ani- | Out- , Ani- | Out- Ani- Animals . Out- ree 

Jbreaks mals. reaks| mals. [breaks) mals.| Attacked +] breaks. | tered * 

Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended May 28] 12 | 49 6 9 2} 48 540 

1909 ... | 26 39 8) 13. 6 555 

ing week in | 1908 283 | 25 17| 2] 4) 324 

1907 24 | 20 17| 46 1] 92 370 

lin. 

‘Yotal for 22 weeks, 1910... ... | 702 | 855 160 | 422 311] 569 | 5216 

Surrey 1 

1909 ... | 630 | 838 | 1027 44 | 738 6987 
Cofresponding period in | 1908 | 710) 3% | 112 | 350° 11 41 

1907 ... | 525 | 719 404 955 "390 | 1045 | 5127 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, May 31, 1910. 


| 

IRELAND. Week ended May 21 | 6 4 15 
1909... 1 4 ~ 60 
Corresponding Week in 1908 ... 2 6 18 
1907 ... 4 47 

Total for 21 weeks, 1910 4 6 1 2 33 B25 40 911 
1908... 3 3 43 269 24 203 
Corresponding period in {3908 wf 4 7 19 259 80 | 1684 
1907... J 1 42 158 56 973 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, May 25, 1910 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Veterinary Dispensaries in Ireland. 


On Tuesday, May 24th, the seventeenth meeting of 
the Council of Agriculture was held in Dublin, the chair 
being . by the Vice-President, Right Hon. T. W. 
Russell. » proceedings were honoured for the first 
time in the history of the Council by His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant and ag Nee of Aberdeen. The 
attendance as usual was t oroughly representative. 

The Department had for several weeks past been en- 
gaged in maturing a plan for the pace rn ery of veteri- 
nary dispensaries, and it is expected the system will 
shortly be in operation in at least part of the districts, to 
be dealt with. The necessity for these dispensaries has 
long been apparent. And if they be confined, at ne 
to the Congested Districts it is because they are in n 

jal treatment and also because of the exigencies 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Argentina. 


Buenos May 31. 
Prof. Ligniéres has returned from Corrientes. He 
fully confirms the report of the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which has now spread into Entre Rios. 
A large staff of veterinary surgeons has been despatched. 
— measures will be taken, and the cattle in the 
provinces will be isolated.— The Times. 


Glanders at Ebbw Vale Collieries. 

In connection with the inspection as to the sanitary 
condition of the collieries at Ebbw Vale, it has been dis- 
covered that glanders exists.among several of the horses 
op oy in the underground workin On Thursday, 
26th ult., four valuable horses were destroyed, and on 
Wednesday, Ist inst., three more horses were shot by 
the police. e further inspection of about 250 horses 


. There are comparatively few veterinary will tak 


surgeons within the nine counties comprising the con- 
ted area. The Department h y establishing 
ese dispe! stations in each of the nine counties in 
question, by subsidising certain of the existing profess- 
ional men, and by encouraging young professional men 
to settle in the more outlying districts to meet a serious 
need. It is proposed that a fee of 1s. shall be charged 
for animals brought to the stations, a somewhat larger 
fee being where the veterinary surgeon 


go to the farmer’s premises ; and medicines will 

supplied at a reasonable price. It is further proposed, 
for the present, to confine the benefits of the scheme to 
small holders under £10 valuation. Such a system will 


the saving of hundreds’of thousands of pounds 


e place. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Davies, Medical 
Officer of Health at Ebbw Vale, reported that a colliery 
haulier named O'Shea died from the effects of “farcy, 
which is a form of glanders that affects human beings. 
—South Wales Echo. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, May 27. 
TERRITORIAL Force. UNATTACHED List. 


J, M. Richardson to be Vet.-Lieut. Dated April 22. 
Vet.-Lieut. D Hamilton to be Vet.-Capt. Dated 


\ 


‘ 


| May 3. 


: Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 
0 nance 
mean per 
annum to peop e.—Z armers tte. ; 
4 \ 
UMI 
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OBITUARY. 
JamMEs BorrRowMa\, F.R.C.v.8., Union Place, Edinburgh. 
Graduated, Glas: May, 1890. Fellow, Dec., 1902. 
_ Mr. Borrowman died on May 11 from fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart and liver. 40 years. 
C Professor Koch. 

The death of Professor Robert Koch, which took place 
on May 27th, deprives science of one of its most distin- 
gnished ornaments ; for to his labours the establish- 
ment of the modern methods of bacteriology were 
greatly due, and to him, notwithstanding his occasional 
over-hasty pronouncements, many of the most important 
of modern victories over disease must be attributed. 

Robert Koch was born at Klausthal, in Hanover, on 
December 11th, 1843, and so had not completed his 67th 

. He commenced practice at Wallstein, in Hanover, 
entering into a partnership there which afforded him 
sufficient leisure to engage in the pursuit of the then 
infant science of bacteriology ; and, so early as in 1876, 
he obtained a pure culture of the bacillus of anthrax, a 
disease of cattle which was also investigated by Pasteur, 
who first showed in 1881 that immunity from it might 
be obtained by preventive inoculation. The actual 
identification of the bacillus was a most important step 
towards the facilitating of preventive measures. Koch’s 
work in relation to it attracted the attention not only of 
men of science in every country, but also that of the 
Prussian Government, by which he was offered an ap- 
pointment in the public sanitary service of such a kind 
that he was left free to pursue his researches. He 
applied himself for several years to the improvement of 
bacteriological methods, and introduced the solid cul- 
ture media and the “plate” —- by which the 
separation of mixed bacteria and the attainment of pure 
cultures of each form was rendered possible. 

His recognition by the Prussian Government occas- 
ioned profound perplexity to his fellow-countrymen and 
contemporaries ; and, after his identification of the 
anthrax bacillus, a scandalised official is said to have 
complained that he “already received as much pay as a 
captain of artillery.” At that time he was chiefly en- 
gaged in the practical study of septicemia in mice, 
pigeons, and other animals, but from these he soon 
turned to that of tuberculosis,‘and in 1882 was able to 
announce the isolation and identification of the tubercle 
bacillus, afterwards to be inseparably associated wit 
his name. As one of the conenaenees of the reputation 
which accrued to him from this discovery he was ap- 
pointed a Privy Councillor, ang in 1883 was directed to 

to Egypt and India in order to study the bacter- 
ology of Asiatic cholera, with the result that he dis- 
covered the so-called “comma” bacillus which is 
active agent in the production of the disease. He re- 
turned in the following year, and, although the accuracy 
of his discovery was strongly contested by the veteran 
Pettenkofer, Koch completely established his position, 
received from his Government reward of £5,000, and 
was directed to proceed to Toulon, where some cases of 
cholera had appeared, and to continue his investigations. 
In 1885 he was named Professor of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and Director of a new hygiene institute which was 
attached to the University of Berlin. 

At the beginning of 1890 the name of Professor Koch, 
previously familiar chiefly to men of science, was sud- 
denly brought into a wider publicity. It was announced 
that his researches into the life history of the tubercle 
bacillus had led him to the diseovery of a preparation 
which would be curative against its ravages ; and any 
statements which he may himself have authorised were 
probably much e rated by report. It was even said 
that the publicity widely given. to his hopes had been 
forced upon him against his will, and that he had been 


the| consumption of tuberculous fi 


practically compelled to communicate to the world beliefs 
or expectations which had not been sufficiently tested by | 
experience, 
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It was in due time made known that the “lymph” 
prepared by Professor Koch, or the “tuberculin,” as it 
soon came to be ca was a preparation of killed 
tubercle bacilli suspended in a neutral fluid, and he was 
soon found to have been correct in his assertion that 
persons suffering from tuberculosis, in however slight or 
unsuspected a degree, — to an injection of 
tuberculin by symptoms which did not occur in the 
absolutely healthy or exempt. This was found to 
true of cattle as of human beings ; and for many years 
the original tuberculin, although no longer employed as 
as remedy, has had most important uses as a test for the 
existence of tuberculosis in cattle. It enables a skilled 
rosary pe to pronounce, with practically absolute certainty 
that a given animal is either infected by, or is free from 
the disease, and this at so early a period after infection 
that no other symptom is discoverable. 

In 1896 Professor Koch was instructed by his Govern- 
ment to investigate the nature and modes of communi- 
cation of certain tropical diseases, including slee ing 
sickness and some of the forms of cattle disease whic 
are diffused by bloodsucking flies, and he proceeded to 
the German colonies in Africa for this purpose. In the 
following year he went to India to conduct researches 
into the modes of diffusion of plague ; but in neither of 
these directions was he able to  ageme himself by any 
new or important discoveries. e ground had already 
been covered by British bacteriologists and entomolo- 
gists, and the Professor was able to do little more than 
confirm the results at which a already arrived. 
His skill and originality as an observer were, neverthe- 
less, of high value in the confirmation of results and in 
the suggestion of new methods of oan and his ex- 
periments upon the remedial treatment of sleeping sick- 
ness by arsenical and other remedies calculated to kill 
the organism in the blood of the infected subjects were 
important. He also devised a method which facilitated 
the disco of the , bacillus. 

In 1901 fessor Koch again stepped forth from 
among the ranks of men of science to make a — 
announcement of a very remarkable character. He had 
been requested to read a r in an International 
Conference on Tuberculosis held that year in London, 
and he electrified his audience by the new and wholl 
unexpected announcement that the bacillus which 
occasions tuberculosis in cattle was a different organism 


h| from that which occasions what is apparently the same 


disease.in human beings, and that, consequently, man- 
kind were not liable to contract tubercle from the flesh 
or milk of bovine animals. He drew a broad distinction 
between “bovine” and “human” tuberculosis; and 
condemned as unnecessary the utions about. the 
and milk which all 
English students of the question had for some years 
been endeavouring to force upon the public. As the 
address went on, a feeling not far removed from con- 
sternation became manifest among the audience ; and, 
although papers read by invitation were not intended to 
be made the subjects of immediate debate, the com- 
mittée of management of the conference hastily asked 
Lord Lister to reply, and to say that observers in this 
country were not prepared to accept the Professor’s con- 
clusions without a very close scrutiny of the facts upon 
which they were founded, and which appeared to be 
chiefly his own failures to communicate human tubercu- 
losis to bovine animals by inoculation. Lord Lister 
happily Be sho the correct medium between indepen- 
dence of judgment and due respect for Professor Koch’s 
position in the world of science ; but the questions in- 
volved were of such vast pecuniary importance than an 
authoritative settlement of them became imperative. A 
movement was already on foot for the destruction of 
tuberculous cattle on a large stale, and for the rejection 
of their milk ; and herdsmen and dairy farmers were at 
once on the alert to deny the necessity for such proceed- 
ings, and to agitate against the adoption of precautions 


| | 
| | | 

| | 

| | 

| 

| 
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| 
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| 

| 

| 
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ie sete for which they had begun unwillingly to 
mi 
' The result was the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis, the conclusions of which we 
have from time to time fully re 
aren be no greater tribute to Professor Koch’s seienti- 

‘a temporary arrest of projected legislation, especially 
‘for the paotedtion of the ublic milk supply, and to the 
very large expenditure which was required for the final 
settlement of the doubts which he had raised. The 
Royal Commission, in an interim repert, showed conclu- 
sively that human tuberculosis could be inoculated upon 
bovine animals with speedily fatal effects, and that, 
although what cw be described as the typical form of 
human bacillus differed in some respects from the typical 
form of bovine gen’ the two were separated by 
intermediate forms, and that the variations were rather 
the products of environment than of any specific or 
essential difference. 

VaLue or His Work. 


It has been well said that the man who makes no 
mistakes will never make anything ; and the fact that 
Professor Koch on two important occasions has been led 
or forced into announcements which time did not con- 
firm need scarcely detract from the greatness of his 
reputation. To whatever extent he may have erred, it 
has been largely to his own work that other inquirers 
shave been indebted for the power of detecting his 
errors: He found the science of bacteriology in the 
hands of a few observers, painful,y struggling towards 
the light, and he so improved its methods and organised 
its resources as to place it in a position of the first 
eminence and importance among the branches of human 
research. He may be said to have been the originator 
of the principle of immunization against bacterial in- 
fections by the administration of killed cultures of the 
—— agency ; and, although his own efforts at the 


practical application of the principle were misdirected, 
the principle itself not only holds its ground, but its 
applications promise to provide some of the most potent 


resources of modern medicine. 


In his too short life Koch had no reason to complain | $ 


of want of a jation. Germany was proud of him, 
and his merits were universally ete, ae elsewhere. 
He was a Fellow of the English Royal Society, and he 
had been decorated by the Government of almost every 
civilised country except Great Britain. He retired from 
his position as Director of the Berlin Sanitary Institute 
in —— in 1906 he received from the Kaiser the 
title of Excellency and the star of the Prussian Order of 
Merit. In private life the Professor was one of the 
most genial of men, with a complete capacity for the 
enjoyment of its pleasures. He married somewhat late, 
and leaves a widow and one daughter. 
Mr. John Colam. 


Mr. John Colam, for 45 years secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, died 
at Ingepore, South Park Hill Road, Croydon, last week, 
at the age of 83. 

Mr. Colam was one of the founders of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
of the Hattersen Dogs’ Home, and for many years edited 
the Animal World. In his earlier years with the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals he 
had much to do with the agitation for the abolition of 
cock-fighting. 

_ The funeral took place at Norwood Cemetery on 
‘Saturday. Members of the staff of the Royal Society 

for the Preveation of Cruelty to Animals (from whose 
‘service he retired in 1905) lined the steps of the ceme- 
“tery chapel as the remains were borne in. The princi- 
were Mr. R. F. Colam of Croy- 
, don), and Mrs. Colam, Mr. W. N. and others, 


rted ; and there could | Si 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ DRESSING FOR USE WITH CAUTERY. 
r 


In reply to ‘‘ Nemo’’ the following is the recipe for the 
ointment used by those who castrate by one of the two 
methods of hot iron emasculation : 
R. Tereb. Venet. dram. xij. 
Olurigo 
Adeps oz. misce. 

I find on reference to my castration book that during the 
last 25 years I have operated on between two and three 
thousand horses of all ages, and fully 90 per cent. have 
been done by the actual cautery. The method I adopt and 
which has proved very successful is to expose the testicle 
with a bold incision of the knife, hold the cord with the 
nickel-plated clam and sever the testicle off about an inch 
above the epididymis with the cautery and the operation is 
finished. I have never used any dressing of any kind, nor 
have I had one case of secondary hemorrhage. 

The other way of operating is to burn through the scro- 
tum, sever the testicle with the iron also, and then apply 
the ointment. This I consider a most painful, cruel and 
unnecessary process. G. E. Gipson, 
Grundon House, 

North Frodingham, Driffield. 


SCROTAL HERNIAS. 
Sir, 


I am inclined to think with ‘‘ Diogenes’’ that surgical 
procedure and intellectual acumen are not so progressive as 
would appear. Scrotal hernia does not necessarily mean 
‘‘a hernia in the scrotum’’—but then ‘‘ Diogenes’’ lived 
in a tub, so he may have been a little bit in front or behind 
the times. I used the term as a general one, applying to 
the region in the mare. Perhaps ‘‘inguinal’’ would have 
been better, but I doubt if many men missed my meaning. 

‘* Diogenes’ '’ criticism is merely sarcastic, cynical, and 
destructive. The veterinary profession wants constructive 
—there are enough men of the tub-thumping and tub 
dwelling type about in all walks of life.— Yours faithfully, 

G. Maya. 


ir. 

M.R.C.V.S. is desirous of knowing how to castrate a colt, 
or say two-year-old, with a scrotal hernia successfully. As 
I have operated on a good lot, I will explain my modus 
operandi. 

{ Have the animal well fasted first. Having laid it on 
its back, I cut carefully through the tissues till I expose 
the tunica vaginalis, separate the tissues well back, and 
then put on a fair-sized caustic clam, insert a continuous 
suture close to the bottom side of the clam and the topside, 
then cut the testicle off. Leave the clam on for three to six 
days, then cast the animal, remove the sutures and clams, 
return the closed cord into the scrotum and put one stitch 
in the scrotal wound and allow the animal to get up. Put 
him in a clean box, and don’t allow him to gallop about for 
about ten days or so. G. E. N, M.R.C.V.S. 


SCROTAL HERNIA CLAMPS. 
Sir, 

With reference to the weight of steel scrotal hernia clamps 
alluded to by Mr. Mayail in your last issue, and his sugges- 
tion that an ‘ideal’? clamp would be an aluminium one, 
may I be permitted to point out that for this reason I in- 
troduced aluminium clamps of various sizes to the pro- 
fession many years ago, and one is illustrated in my 1903 
Catalogue, No. 1761. 

The price being the same as steel, the remark as to its 
being probably too expensive does not hold good.— 

Yours truly, pp. C. H. Huss. 


Communications Pa RECEIVED :—Messrs. C. A. 
Malvisi, J. R. Smith, R.H. Smythe. M.R.C.V.8. 
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